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EDITORIAL 


With the passing the first half 
our century, number serious ef- 
forts have been made review and 
evaluate critically the literature 
that period. Colleges and universities 
have initiated programs contem- 
porary literature; many individual 
articles and books have appeared; but 
either these have been too broad 
scope—dealing rather with general 
trends—or relatively scattered through- 
out host excellent but separate 
critical journals and magazines. And 
for the student contemporary liter- 
ature, these sources study were hard 
come by, sometimes buried thesis 
sections university libraries even 
altogether lacking. 

Not only the fact that sources 
study were difficult obtain, but also 
that much recent critical writing (al- 
though not all) has been polemic 
rather than scholarly nature has 
produced added difficulties. distinct 
need surely clear for some magazine 
where not only the sources signifi- 
cant critical articles but also new stud- 
ies might brought together and 
focused upon the literature our 
period. was with this mind that 


Twentieth Century Literature was ini- 
tiated. 

More immediately the magazine 
grew out the specific and mutually 
felt needs successive classes cre- 
ative writing and contemporary litera- 
ture the University Denver. Un- 
der the guidance Alan Swallow, 
cooperative venture 
and accepted group these stu- 
dents and writers, which such 
magazine was the primary organ. 
was not simply outlet for 
their own endeavors, but one which 
should glean from the field the best 
and—in the judgment the editorial 
committee—the most significant 
scholarly and critical writing dealing 
with literature the first half our 
century. The chief emphasis was— 
and remains—upon the scholarship 
rather than opinion critical doc- 
trine. 

This first issue should stand rep- 
resentative both format and policy. 
Response announcements has been 
gratifying and the work 
submitted considerably above antici- 
pation. The magazine will continue 
publish articles and bibliographic 
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matter well regular biblio- 
section annotating the 
and significant articles other maga- 
pertaining the period. the 
needs arise, new section Queries 
and Comments may added. 

The magazine does not propose 
limit itself study merely the 
United States English speaking 
countries. our sincere hope that 
shall find audience and contribu- 


tions from all those nations presently 
contributing body literature 
longer merely national scope, 
body which transcends and reveals the 
significant experience peoples every- 
where. Perhaps this, too, may con- 
tribute that greater understanding 
among peoples which the world today 
sorely needs and genuinely de- 
sires. 
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CONRAD AND THE GREAT GATSBY 


ROBERT WOOSTER STALLMAN 


Fitzgerald’s literary sources include 
the conjectured influence Thack- 
wrote inquirer, “you guessed 
right”). Another 
ence that Edith Wharton 
(through Henry James), which Gil- 
bert Seldes pronounced Dial re- 
view 1925. Seldes discussed the 
Wharton relationship with Fitzger- 
ald, and accept the author’s 
own word for derives from 
Thackeray and Edith Wharton inas- 
much himself admits the influ- 
ence these authors. These author- 
ized influences strike 
eral because the central one, see 
it, the obsessive hold Conrad 
shaping Fitzgerald’s greatest novel. 
His biographer reports that Fitzger- 
ald never very conscious his 
literary debts,” but numerous are 
his debts Conrad that 
think) misleading swallow this 
false notion good faith. Mr. 
Arthur version him, 
Fitzgerald Original Genius— 
almost nobody all influenced this 
Very Bright Boy. tells that 
Fitzgerald had “intuitive way 
working,” and that the source one 
his symbols The Great Gatsby 
was dust-jacket picturing two enor- 
mous eyes which suggested “Daisy 
brooding over amusement-park 
version New York.” This dust- 
jacket, Mr. Mizener admits, 
not, course, the real source that 
symbol,” but insists that “it was 


the only source Fitzgerald consciously 
understood, and was hardly more 
aware his literary 
Shortly after writing The Beautiful 
and Damned Fitzgerald listed for The 
Chicago Tribune the ten most impor- 
tant novels, and Conrad’s Nostromo 
was the one singled out “the 
greatest novel since ‘Vanity Fair’ 
does not say what Con- 
rad works read other than the ad- 
mitted Nostromo, but these must 
have included “Heart Darkness” 
and Lord Jim. What learned from 
Conrad includes not only the device 
the perplexed narrator and turns 
phrasing, but also themes and plot- 
situations, ambivalence symbolism, 
fact, the craft the novel, 
including theory its construction. 
“Conrad’s secret theory examined,” 
Fitzgerald writes his Notebooks; 
and the secret Conrad’s scheme? 
Well, wrote the 
confusion however his structure.” 
How closely studied Conrad in- 
dicated also what says this 
same note: “Nevertheless, there 
his scheme desire imitate life 
which all the big shots. Have 
such idea the composition 
this book?” And how much Con- 
rad must have read indicated 
the very next note: “Conrad influ- 
enced Man Without Country.” 
(In The Crack-Up Scott Fitz- 
gerald, 1945, page 179.) The claim 
his biographer that the extent 


Conrad’s influence Fitzgerald 
limited his use the Conradian 
narrator and “the constant and not 
always fortunate echoes Conrad’s 
phrasing” collapses, think, the 
face the present analysis. 

While writing The Great Gatsby 
Fitzgerald read that same 
Oswald Spengler’s The Decline the 
West, and the influence Spengler’s 
mixed perspectives history mani- 
fested Fitzgerald’s conception 
hero who confuses the past with the 
present and whose 
world embraces all history, hero 
who personifies Epoch while be- 
longing Space and Time. His con- 
time-world results from the con- 
morality the Epoch per- 
“Spengler prophesied rule, 
‘young people hungry for spoil,’ and 
more particularly ‘the world spoil’ 
idea, dominant, supersessive 
idea.” (Fitzgerald Maxwell Per- 
kins, quoted FSP, 336.) Gatsby 
gangster represents this idea the 
world spoil. Now this idea spir- 
itual cannibalism 
met Spengler had already found 
Conrad. The world spoil the 
dominant idea “Heart Dark- 
ness” and also Nostromo. The 
Gatsby 
world-as-spoil idea into the contem- 
porary idiom. Transported from the 
wilderness Conrad’s 
“Heart Darkness,” Fitzgerald’s re- 
formed cannibals, reoriented the 
wasteland The Great 
Gatsby, prosper now the “Swastika 
Holding Company.” Kurtz’s enslaved 
blacks have escaped the wilderness 
become now threat white supre- 
macy. “Civilization’s going pieces 
Have you read “The Rise the 
Colored Empires’ this man God- 
dard?” (GG, 16.) so-called 
humanitarianism “Exterminate all 
ihe brutes” faintly echoed 
Daisy mocking plea: 
“We've got beat them down.” 
Kurtz’s wilderness rings with the voice 


ivory, and voice rings “full 
money.” Meyer Wolfsheim’s bar- 
baric specimens 
human molars” substitute for 
Kurtz’s hoarded ivory. 

Like Kurtz, Gatsby unscrupulous 
and without restraint (as Marlow 
says Kurtz) except for the restraint 
keeping appearances. Gatsby, 
because his own life confused and 
disordered, has passion for order; 
when his parties get out hand 
grows more correct 
mounts. Like Gatsby, 
“restraint the gratification his 
various lusts there was something 
wanting (HD, 573.) 
Gatsby violates Daisy, taking 
could get, ravenously and unscru- 
pulously,” and then the end when 
time overtakes him Gatsby still has 
his future front him; and Kurtz 
the end similarly stands “on the 
threshold great things” 
life begins “ebbing out his heart 
into the sea inexorable time.” 
(HD, 589.) Both Gatsby and Kurtz 
violate time; they corrupt the point- 
present Now. Kurtz’s 
dicts him, and Gatsby’s name false. 
“Mr. Nobody from Nowhere” (as 
Tom Buchanan calls him) beguiled 
dream, and likewise Kurtz. 
Kurtz’s “unlawful soul” “beguiled 
beyond the bounds permitted 
aspirations.” (HD, 586.) What Mar- 
low says that “universal genius” de- 
fines also Gatsby’s unlawful soul: 
had deal with being whom 
could not appeal the name any- 
thing high low.” (HD, 586.) Born 
from “his Platonic conception him- 
son God,” Gatsby like 
Kurtz, “universal was 
liable the whim impersonal 
government blown anywhere 
about the world.” (GG, 179.) The 
godlike Gatsby has 
faced—or seemed face—the whole 
eternal world for instant, and then 
concentrated you with irresi 
able prejudice your favor.” 
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58.) Kurtz does not smile, but his 
stare has the same metaphysical attri- 
bute—“wide enough embrace the 
whole universe. (HD, 592.) 

Both Kurtz and Gatsby are con- 
ceived the mode deity, with 
the difference that Kurtz idolized 
and Gatsby not. more than 
voice seems Marlow: anony- 
mous, disembodied voice, 
quent phantom,” Shade unrooted 
reality, “initiated wraith from 
the back Nowhere” honoring Mar- 
low with “its amazing confidences be- 
fore vanished altogether.” (HD, 
560.) “Mr. Nobody from Nowhere” 
drifts down West Egg “coolly out 
nowhere,” unidentifiable and 
terious, unpredictable, inexplicable, 
anonymous. Gatsby has his counter- 

art Kurtz, for whom the parallel 
Conrad’s story the fabulous Rus- 
sian: very existence was improb- 
able, inexplicable, and altogether be- 
wildering. was insoluble prob- 
lem.” (HD, 568.) Gatsby shares the 
same attributes, and possesses also 
Kurtz’s phenomenal capacity for van- 
ishing from sight: turned toward 
Mr. Gatsby, but was longer 
there.” “When looked once more 
for Gatsby had vanished, and 
was alone again the unquiet dark- 
ness.” (GG, 89, 26.) 

final horror! the 
horror!” testifies the appalling 
truth that there hollowness in- 
side all us, moral depravity from 
which man exempt, and also 
testimony Kurtz’s personal 
greatness facing that dark 
selfhood has dared probe. 
reckoned Marlow “an affirma- 
tion, moral victory,” and that 
why Marlow remains loyal Kurtz 
the last. remains loyal Kurtz 
because feels that 
Europe contributed the making 
mankind his tri- 
umph over “victorious corruption,” 
the powers darkness that once 
claimed him for their own, and tri- 
umphs because the magnitude 


his vision and because his unflinch- 
ing faith that vision. The cor- 
rupted Kurtz and the corrupted Gats- 
are, after all, incorruptible. 

Though Gatsby trades time and 
bargains with the clock, never 
trades the dream 
him. remains loyal his trans- 
cendent vision, and that why Nick 
moved write the book which 
bears Gatsby’s name. “Heart 
Darkness” Marlow saves Kurtz “out 
impulse unconscious loyalty.” 
(HD, 596.) Marlow remains loyal 
Gatsby—in spite his scorn for every- 
thing that Gatsby represents. Nick 
intuitively recognizes Gatsby’s unique 
and heroic stature great- 
ness is, after all, and 
ends exempting Gatsby from his bit- 
ter—and 
“the abortive sorrows and short-wind- 
elations men.” 

What redeems Gatsby his fidelity 
idea, his faith the power 
dream, and what redeems Nick Carra- 
way his fidelity Gatsby. 

Fidelity for Conrad 
deeming virtue, and Conrad’s works 
are the main variations this 
theme. Betrayals condition Conrad’s 
plots, and they shape 
plot The Great Gatsby. Daisy 
disloyal her husband, twice 
she deceived him; Jay Gatsby 
tricked two women, both having 
names that rime his—Daisy Fay 
and Ella Nick cheats his 
affairs with Jordan Baker and the un- 
named girl out West; and Myrtle 
Wilson deceives her husband, Tom 
Buchanan cheating George 
Wilson. 

Nostromo riddled with betrayals. 
Both Gatsby and Nostromo are self- 
deluded heroes, and both are doomed 
the past. The theme time 
Nostromo uttered Mrs. Gould: 
“It had come into her mind that for 
life large and full, must con- 
tain the care the past and the 
future every passing moment 
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the present.” (Modern Library edi- 
tion, page 582.) Conrad’s time-theme 
inverted The Great Gatsby: the 
corrupted present violated the cor- 
rupted past. Mrs. Gould medi- 
tates time, great wave lone- 
liness swept over her head.” Gats- 
by’s loneliness proverbial, and Nick 
shares admitting haunting 
loneliness” that feels himself 
and times others. Though 
disapproves Gatsby from beginning 
end, Nick Carraway allies himself 
finally with Gatsby: found myself 
Gatsby’s side, and alone.” (GG, 
197.) The loneliness Lord Jim 
adds somehow his stature, and 
moves Marlow observe: “It 
loneliness were hard and absolute 
condition (LJ, 180.) 
The isolated hero typical Con- 
rad’s plots: Kurtz Chief the In- 
ner Station, cut off from the outer 
world; Haldin (in Under Western 
Eyes) isolated his betrayal Ra- 
zumov; the lonely Leggatt and the 
untried captain Secret 
Sharer”; and Victory Heyst his 
island. 


Nick knows his Conrad. 


final image Conrad’s “Heart 
Darkness” returns the opening 
scene board the Nellie, where the 
story about Kurtz began, The 
Great Gatsby shaped the same 
circular form, ending circle 
back the The story 
about Kurtz begins and ends with 
Marlow sitting board the Nellie 
“in the pose meditating Buddha.” 
And Nick the conclusion his 
story about Gatsby imitates—and not 
chance!—Marlow’s 
sat there brooding the old, un- 
known Nick beginning 
his story portrays himself the first 
page the book sort college 
father-confessor the secret 
griefs wild, unkown men.” Nick 
bored their intimate revelations, 
and resents his unsought role 
priest. The Marlow Lord Jim begs 
off the same assignment out his 


sense humility: not particu- 
larly fit receptacle confes- 
sions.” Marlow unfit for this priest- 
like role because his own dark sins, 
though what feels guilty 
not know. makes him feel like 
though—God help me! 
didn’t have enough confidential 
information about myself harrow 
own soul till the end ap- 
pointed time.” (LJ, 34.) Nick lacks 
Marlow’s warm humanity, his compas- 
sion and humility. Nick’s “morality” 
camouflages his hypocrisy. masks 
his duplicity. Nobody wrings from 
him confession, but everybody con- 
fesses Nick: Gatsby lays bare his 
soul Nick; Myrtle discloses Nick 
her affair with Tom Buchanan; Jor- 
dan tells him Daisy’s past; and 
Catherine confides him 
past well her own. Nick hears 
Gatsby’s strange story 
murdered. Lord Jim, similarly, 
Jim tells his past Marlow dark- 
ness. (There distinction between 
what Gatsby reveals about himself 
darkness and what tells Nick 
sunlight. What tells Nick sun- 
light chiefly falsehood; the occa- 
sion—Chapter Sunday late 
July. sunlight Gatsby fabricates.) 

The Marlow “Heart Dark- 
ness” burdened his own dark 
past, and declares himself 
Kurtz’s side out sympathetic kin- 
ship with Kurtz for that reason. “It 
strange how accepted this unfore- 
seen partnership, this choice night- 
mares forced upon the tene- 
brous land invaded these mean 
and greedy phantoms.” (HD, 589.) 
Nick’s ambiguous one 
the few honest people that have 
ever known” suggests comparison 
with Marlow’s pride the same car- 
dinal virtue: “You know hate, de- 
test, and can’t bear lie, not because 
straighter than the rest us, 
but simply because appals me. 
mortality lies. (HD, 526.) 
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Yet the end, masking the truth 
from Kurtz’s intended save 
Kurtz lie, Marlow perjures him- 
self ironic contradiction his ada- 
mant scruple not lie. Marlow 
lies save Kurtz, Nostromo 
Mrs. Gould lies save Nostromo. 

The Great Gatsby refashions 
contemporary idiom what was for 
Conrad “the moral problem con- 
the problem which Conrad 
explored notably the “Nigger 
‘Narcissus’ and Lord Jim. Jim 
admonished his dad not 
‘judge men harshly hastily,” and 
Nick gets the same advice from his 
dad: “Reserving judgments mat- 
ter infinite hope.” Gatsby and his 
neglected dad (Gatsby denies his par- 
ents) have their parallel Jim and 
his neglected dad (Jim without 
clean slate cannot home). Fitz- 
gerald’s conception the cosmic 
son God” going about 
Jim and his Heavenly Father—Jim’s 
dad. Conrad defines Jim’s dad with 
cosmic wit: finest man that ever 
had been worried the cares 
large family since the beginning 
the world.” (LJ, 79.) 

When the rajah asks Jim repair 
his clock nickel clock New 
England Jim refuses tink- 
with and drops the thing “like 
hot potato.” His refusal tamper 
with time what Jim later re- 
grets; longs back there 
prison, “back there again, mending 
the clock. Mending the clock—that 
was the idea.” (LJ, 254.) Mending 
the clock—that the idea not only 
Lord Jim but also The Great 
Gatsby. ‘Can’t repeat the past?’ 
cried incredulously. ‘Why course 
you can.... I’m going fix every- 
thing just the way was before,’ 
said, nodding determinedly. 
(GG, 133.) reinstate the 
past, that Gatsby’s illusion; obli- 
terate the past, that Jim’s illusion. 
faith that life can begun 
anew, with the past wiped off the 


slate. clean slate, did say? 
the initial word each our destiny 
were not graven imperishable char- 
acters upon the face rock.” (LJ, 
186.) Gatsby’s faith that life can 
begun anew, with the past rein- 
stated; his way wiping the slate 
clean “to fix everything just the 
way was before.” that 
what Gatsby cannot repair nor Jim 
escape. Jim turns has back the 
and the past catches with 

im. What escapes from overtakes 
and destroys him, his past which con- 
fronts him the person Brown. 
Marlow describes Jim standing “on 
the brink vast obscurity, like 
lonely figure the shore sombre 
and hopeless ocean.” (LJ, 173.) Jim’s 
“hopeless ocean” transposes into the 
bay that separates Gatsby from Daisy, 
that distance dark water with the 
green light burning the Buchanan 
dock before which Gatsby—with arms 
outstretched though prayer—ap- 
pears Nick’s first glimpse him 
and again Nick’s final recollection. 
Gatsby seeks his destiny across that 
stretch water, and Lord Jim faces 
his destiny across the creek Patu- 
san—Jim confronting Brown the 
hour high tide. Jim cannot escape 
the past, and Gatsby cannot repeat it. 

Jim, says Marlow, “appeared 
the same for Gatsby: the power 
dream and illusion, the power 
youth’s capacity for wonder which 
new worlds have been conquered 
since the beginning civilization, the 
power youth’s faith hope. Fitz- 
gerald’s romantic idealism and satiric 
detachment are patterned upon the 
characteristic Conradian ironic com- 
bination employed the creation 
Jim, Nostromo, and Kurtz. Deluded 
idealists! ““The mind man,” Mar- 
low reports “Heart Dark- 
ness,” capable anything—be- 
cause everything it, all the past 
well all the future.” (HD, 540.) 
Conrad’s dictum fits Gatsby, and Fitz- 
gerald’s romantic dogma fits equally 
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Gatsby and Lord Jim: “No amount 
fire freshness can challenge what 
man can store his ghostly 
(GG, 116.) the core 
The Great Gatsby Conrad’s para- 
dox: the reality dream. Stein’s 
famous metaphor Lord Jim poses 
structive element, the sea strug- 
gling mankind. “the sea with its 
labouring waves for ever rising, sink- 
ing, and vanishing rise again—the 
soaring towards the sunshine like 
life itself.” (LJ, 243.) That Mar- 
low’s metaphor, and serves the 
corollary Stein’s: “The way 
the destructive element submit your- 
self, and with the exertions your 
hands and feet the water make the 
deep, deep sea keep you up. 
you ask me—how be?” But man 
cannot exist without his illusions, 
those aspirations which soars 
into the unknown, and that way too 
detructive. man that born 
falls into dream like man who 
falls into the sea. tries climb 
into the air drowns.” Stein’s 
butterfly finds heap dirt and sits 
it; “but man will never his 
heap mud keep (LJ, 214, 
215.) That heap mud the de- 
structive element, life is—the col- 
orless routine existence our sub- 
mission the established order 
things, undisturbed any flights 
quests. Now that way life what 
Jim’s dad advocates the last letter 
Jim gets from the old back 
home. Back home place peace 
and faith the conventions 
which the world conveniently regu- 
lated. Stein advocates the same thing: 
submit! 

Like Jim, Gatsby does not submit. 
Like Jim, Gatsby transcends reality 
and time. Gatsby shares the myth at- 
tributes Jim Icarus, Jim going 
about “in sunshine hugging his se- 
cret,” gazing “hungrily into the un- 
attainable,” and tumbling “from 


height could never scale again.” 
(LJ, 198, 19, 112.) his journey 
into Patusan Jim singes his “wings.” 
gets his back blistered the sun 
has uncommon habit lea 
ing and taking falls; and The 
Great Gatsby, figuratively speaking, 
everyone tumbles from some height- 
ened promise life and, literally, 
everyone hovers the edge 
abyss ready for fall. Nick and Ches- 
ter McKee almost plunge down 
elevator-shaft; Gatsby nearly tumble. 
parties the falling girls swoon back- 
wards into young men’s arms, and 
they emit falling laughter. Lord 
Jim Jim leaps over the stockade “like 
bird,” and the earth races 
from his prison “seemed fairly fly 
backwards under his feet.” Perched 
the heights, appears one 
Marlow’s characteristic visions him 
with “the incandescent ball the sun 
above his head; the empty sky and the 
empty ocean all a-quiver; 
together the heat far the 
could reach.” (LJ, 253, 167.) Gatsby 
is, were, winged upwards his 
“heightened sensitivity the prom- 
ises life,” and “what foul dust 
floated the wake his dreams” 
Gatsby transcends; his sun-thoughts 
soaring beyond the sun, beyond Daisy, 
“beyond everything. had thrown 
himself into with creative passion, 
adding all the time, decking 
out with every bright feather that 
drifted his way.” (GG, 
Icarus, Gatsby soars against that 
tyranny time which imprisons 
all, only tragically destroyed 
his own invention. the natives 
Patusan Lord “appeared like 
creature not only another kind but 
another the natives 
not seen him coming canoe 
“they might have thought had de- 
scended upon them from the clouds.” 
(LJ, 229.) Gatsby’s July party 
Owl Eyes has wreck, and after 
ghostly pause apparition man 
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pale, dangling individual”) steps 
out the wrecked coupé stare 
the “amputated wheel—he stared 
for moment, and then looked 
ward though suspected that 
had dropped from the sky.” (GG, 
67.) Brown accuses Lord Jim hav- 
ing wings not touch the dirty 
earth; Marlow accuses Lord Jim 
being romantic and repeats Stein’s 
words: “In the destructive element 
immerse! follow the dream, 
again follow the 
That was the way. 
(LJ, 334, 214.) (We are perplexed 
Marlow what Stein means, 
for Stein fails unriddle the enigma 
his metaphor.) Conrad concludes 
his novel with the image Stein 
vaguely his butterflies 
regret for dreams unpursued. Fitz- 
gerald puts it, there are the winged 
and the wingless. Like Lord Jim, 
Gatsby pursues the dream that pos- 
sesses him. 

Gatsby’s “incorruptible dream” 
“unutterable very 
are Conrad’s—Fitzgerald’s he- 
wears the look Nostromo and 
Lord Jim. All three are dream-de- 
uded romantics. Inconceivable 
word for Jim, and Gatsby 
the same sense “inconceivable.” 
Isolated and lonely, both Jim and 
Gatsby suffer bad names and are pur- 
ued calumny; both, are betrayed, 
and both are was 
murdered mainly religious 
grounds, believe.” (LJ, 310.) Gats- 
by’s life divides into two parts, and 
Jim’s life simiarly divides into two 
parts: first his leap from the pilgrim 


ship, and secondly his leap into Patu- 
san. Marlow defines not only Jim’s 
plight but Gatsby’s: Jim “was over- 
whelmed the inexplicable; was 
overwhelmed his own personality 
—the gift that destiny which 
had done the best master.” (LJ, 
341.) The Conradian attributes 
the legendary Gatsby—namely the 
night-day, moon-sun attributes his 
divided selfhood—bear striking resem- 
blances Jim’s duality: “He ap- 
pealed all sides once—to the 
side turned perpetually the light 
day, and that side which, 
like the other hemisphere the 
moon, exists stealthily perpetual 
darkness, with only fearful ashy light 
falling times the edge. 
swayed me. own it, own up.” 
(LJ, 93.) comparison with Mar- 
devotion Jim, Nick non- 
commital; his admission 
greatness enforced admission. 
Too sophisticated show any emo- 
tion, Nick exhibits such spontan- 
eity Marlow shows his fascina- 
tion for the enigmatic Jim. Nick’s 
inherited “provincial squeamishness” 
sets him off from Marlow; and Nick’s 
mind, though quite perplexed 


Marlow’s, lacks Marlow’s range and 


points curiosity. his inveterate 
curiosity Marlow reminds the 
village gossip, and his habitual in- 
decision suggests old woman 
sitting metaphorically the fence. 
But penetrates the mask Kurtz 
and the soul Jim, whereas Nick 
Carraway presents Gatsby only from 
the outside. 

University Connecticut 


Far Side Paradise (Boston, 
170. taking the line that Fitzgerald 
was hardly aware his literary sources Mr. 
Mizener conveniently forgets make any 
mention Petronius Arbiter’s The Satyricon. 
difficult believe that Fitzgerald was 
not consciously aware his sources inas- 
much Gatsby patterned upon Trimal- 
chio. (See the Opening sentence Chapter 
VII The Great Gatsby where Gatsby 
identified Trimalchio.) For points 
parallelisms see Paul MacKendrick’s “The 


Great Gatsby and Trimalchio,” Classical 
Journal, (April, 1950), 307-314. 
2Quoted Mizener The Far Side 
Paradise, the notes Chapter IX, page 
This book hereafter coded FSP. 
Page references The Great Gatsby are 
the first edition: 1925. (The re- 
print edition Grosset Dunlap, n.d., has 
the same pagination.) For Conrad’s “Heart 
Darkness” have used The Portable Con- 
rad, edited Zabel (New York, 
For Lord Jim have used the Dent 
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first published 1900. (Pagination the same 
the Modern Library edition Lord Jim, 
1931.) For The Great Gatsby have used 
the GG; for “Heart Dark- 
for Lord 

told Maxwell Perkins 1940 
that read Spengler “the same summer 
was writing Great Gatsby,’ and don’t 
think ever quite recovered from him.” 
(FSP, page 336.) Perkins wrote Fitzgerald 
1926: “I’m almost afraid tell you about 
book that think incredibly interesting 
—Spengler’s ‘Decline the 
tell it’s ‘old stuff’ and that you read 
two years was published eight 
years ago Germany, and probably 
France, and has been long time translating 
into English.” Editor Author: The Let- 
ters Maxwell Perkins, edited John Hall 
Wheelock (New York, 1950), page 47. 

quoting here from unpublished 
essay, “Gatsby and the Hole Time,” 
chapter from projected book American 


“The Waste Land Scott 
Fitzgerald,” Mr. John Bicknell comments 


tween Gatsby and Lord Jim and Kurtz, and 
notes analogy between Conrad’s Mar- 
low and Fitzgerald’s Nick Carraway, Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, (Autumn, 
562. own study Conrad influences and 
analysis The Great Gatsby, which 
originally included the present Conrad study, 
were written some months prior the ap- 
pearance Mr. Bicknell’s survey Fitz- 
gerald’s novels. 


The Great Gatsby re- 
ported ambiguously; the facts resist reduc- 
tion simple certitude. They lend them- 
selves readily therefore misreadings. The 
evidence for reading the Ella Kaye 
affair based what Nick reports, namely 
that James Gatz inherited from Dan Cody 
legacy twenty-five thousand dollars. “He 
didn’t get it. never understood the legal 
device that was used against him, but what 
remained the millions went intact Ella 
Kaye. was left with his singularly ap- 
propriate education. (GG, 121.) 


Stephen Crane, 1923, page 
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THEMATIC AMBIGUITY THE MAYOR 
CASTERBRIDGE 


JAMES BAKER 


Defeat the will the hand 
adverse circumstance often seen 
Hardy’s fiction that come 
expect it, knowing full well that 
whatever his characters wish will 
some unpropitious combination 
events. The rigid consistency this 
rule makes obvious that are in- 
deed mythical realm, that the 
creator this 
sists upon ruling with iron hand, 
and that will allow exceptions 
this dreary law. great deal 
Hardy’s fiction, then, not really ex- 
ploratory. does not seek dis- 
cover the law which live—it 
proclaims that law and strives 
show operation. 

his effort illustrate certain 
philosophical generalizations, which 
manipulations plot. This failing, 
seems me, found most his 
major novels. quite obvious 
The Mayor Casterbridge. The 
grace and simplicity the opening 
chapters this novel win the admir- 
ation the most critical readers. Un- 
fortunately, this plain 
forward narrative not sustained, 
and the succeeding chapters be- 
come involved extremely elabor- 
ate and complicated plot. The per- 
sonalities the characters 
fectly consistent throughout and, 
plane, are never subjected 
surprises. Nevertheless, impos- 


sible predict the probable fate 
any the characters because the ser- 
ies unlikely events and unusual 
twists circumstance which compose 
the plot are constantly working 
against the expectations the reader. 
Joseph Warren Beach, generalizing 
upon this Hardy weakness, comments 
follows: 


plot often out-Herods Herod 
his Victorian fondness for mystery and 
complication. inordinately fond 
coincidence and the crisscross circum- 
stance that comes upset the plans and 
betray the best intentions the char- 
acters. This Hardy’s dark angel; gives 
quaint and almost ridiculous air such 
books “Two Tower,” and even 
bothers the fastidious reader much 
nobler work, such Mayor Cas- 


There only one thing that 
might modify Mr. Beach’s state- 
ment. does not seem that 
are being all “fastidious” when 
object the improbabilities found 
the plot The Mayor Caster- 
bridge. confident that glimpse 
the plot will sufficient clear 
this charge. 

Michael Henchard, fit 
drunken disgust and anger, sells his 
wife, Susan, and their baby daughter, 
Newson. repents the cruel 
deed, but his search for Susan fails and 
wanders into the village Caster- 
bridge. the course twenty years, 


wes 


Henchard, who began hay-trus- 
ser, rises the position mayor 
Casterbridge. the very height 
his career, Susan (who believes New- 
son drowned sea) returns, 
accompanied her daughter. When 
Henchard learns Susan’s presence 
Casterbridge arranges meet 
her secluded place and there 
promises remarry her soon 
this can done gracefully. 

short time Henchard and Su- 
san are reunited marriage, and the 
Mayor assumes fatherly interest 
Elizabeth-Jane. this juncture Hen- 
chard hires young Scotchman named 
Farfrae manage his prosperous 
grain business. One day, burst 
friendly confidence, tells Far- 
frae that, the return Susan, 
had entered into relations with 

oung woman Jersey and that, hav- 
ing jeopardized her reputation fre- 
uent visits, feels moral obliga- 
tion somehow save her from con- 
demnation. This “rescue” made 
possible the death Susan and 
the arrival Lucetta, the former 
mistress, Casterbridge. When the 
Mayor proposes Lucetta, she ac- 
cepts; but, the case Susan, they 
must delay their union for decent 
period time. 

the meantime Henchard 
covers sealed letter, which Susan 
had written her deathbed, ex- 
plaining that Elizabeth-Jane not 
Henchard’s daughter but the off- 
spring Susan and the drowned 

ewson. The Mayor’s reaction far 
from admirable: treats Elizabeth- 
Jane cruelly that moves out 
his house into the company her 
new-found friend, Lucetta. Henchard, 
course, finds this arrangement very 
inconvenient. His anger doubled 
when discovers that Farfrae (who, 
because violent ment with 
Henchard, now business for him- 
self) has won the affection his in- 
tended wife, Lucetta. Outraged 
this irony, Henchard resolves crush 
the blooming grain business young 


Farfrae. His intentions backfire, how- 
ever, and his own resources are taken 
from him. Farfrae and Lucetta are 
happily married and, after 
election mayor, they settle into 
Henchard’s old mansion. Henchard 
completely ruined and out dire 
necessity goes work hay-trusser 
Farfrae’s organization. His humili- 
ation relieved only the constant 
affection which offered him Eli- 
zabeth-Jane. 

This state affairs continues for 
some time—until Lucetta, because 
miscarriage, dies. Elizabeth-Jane, 
meanwhile, rewins Henchard’s affec- 
tion and goes live his humble 
cottage his daughter. Henchard 
allowed enjoy his false position 
Elizabeth-Jane’s father for only 
short time, because Newson, whom 
everyone believed drowned years 
ago, returns search his daughter. 
During the interim which Hen- 
chard manages fend off Newson 
with lies, Elizabeth-Jane and Farfrae 
decide marry. Concomitant with 
this event Newson 
promptly turns her back Hen- 
chard. The former mayor’s humilia- 
tion and defeat are now complete and 
after few lonely months dies 
deserted cottage Egdon Heath. 

This review, will obvious 
those familiar with the novel, omits 
number the minor improbabili- 
ties which further complicate the nar- 
rative. one respect plot 
ingenious—every event contribuites 
Henchard’s torture. hardly nec- 
essary point out that these events 
are improbable, least highly un- 
usual. cannot deny that life 
men are tricked and fate 
and that our desires and expectations 
are often frustrated unfortunate 
turns circumstance. But order 
bring this feature experience 
our attention, Hardy presents with 
unusual case. This would 
little importance were not for the 
fact that are asked accept Hen- 


experience the basis for 
“happiness,” Hardy concludes, “but 


the occasional episode general 


drama pain.”* not wish 
question this statement. Whether 
and personal outlook, and our agree- 
ment disagreement really irrele- 
vant the point question. What 
unique experiences not furnish 
adequate basis for Hardy’s conclud- 
ing generalization. Certain the log- 
ical steps seem missing the 
novel: the fact that Henchard—a most 
unusual case—is constantly thwarted 
his aims and desires does not allow 
conclude that human life 
general “drama pain.” 

Our first reaction the long series 
tortures designed for Michael Hen- 
chard one protest. are in- 
clined cry out his defense and 
ask why this man should punished 
mercilessly. Our protest Hen- 
chard’s behalf, however, weakened 
because feel that many ways 
does not deserve our full pity, and 
finally, Henchard’s tortures are made 
acceptable because his moral 
faults. His violent temper, his cheat- 
ing, his lying, and his thirst for re- 
venge serve turn against him; 
our pity diluted, for feel that 
much his suffering deserved. 
this means that Hardy able 
abuse and eventually destroy 
Henchard without provoking the pro- 
test the reader. 

several points the novel 
appears that Henchard’s troubles can 
traced single source, single 
cause—the fact that has deviated 
from moral law. 
Hardy describes him vehement 
gloomy being, who had quitted the 
ways vulgar men, without light 
guide him better Hen- 
chard, the first stages his down- 
fall, has little awareness his moral 
flaw and seeks the cause his misery 
outside himself: “He could not help 


thinking that the concatenation 
events produced was the scheme 
some sinister intelligence bent 
punishing But during the last 
stages his sinful career Henchard 
comes feel that personally re- 
sponsible for all his suffering. 
this conviction that denies 
his right forgiveness and pity. His 
final will exemplifies the orgy self- 
condemnation experiences his 
last days. 


That Elizabeth-Jane Farfrae not told 
me. 
ground. 
that sexton asked toll the bell. 
that nobody wished see dead 
body. 
that mourners walk behind 
funeral. 
that man remember me. 
this put name. 

Michael 


are now position modify 
Hardy’s conclusion: “happiness but 
the occasional episode general 
drama pain.” take into ac- 
count Henchard’s moral flaws, the 

eneralization can stated thus: life 
“general drama pain” for the 
moral deviate. This proposition, 
least, well the events 
which compose Michael 
life. not possible, however, 
regard the generalization have 
constructed here the sole theme 
the novel. Henchard much the 
victim adverse circumstance 
moral conscience. His exper- 
ience illustrates—with equal force— 
two propositions. First, shows how 
man’s will invariably thwarted 
unfortunate twists circumstance. 
The plot, fact specifically de- 
signed support this idea: every 
event serves defeat Henchard’s de- 
sires and plans. Once the basic situ- 
ation set up, Hardy ingeniously 
utilizes every possibility contains 
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for the frustration Henchard’s will. 
the later chapters the novel, 
however, the second proposition 
stressed and see that Henchard’s 
experience illustrates that the deviate 
from moral law becomes the victim 
his own conscience. 

the philosophical plane, then, 
The Mayor Casterbridge ambi- 
guous. man’s suffering due merely 
the antagonism circumstance, 
due his moral flaws? the 
first proposition true, the moral par- 
agon would susceptible mis- 
fortune the moral deviate. this 
case Hardy would have reinforced his 
argument making Henchard mor- 
ally admirable. the second proposi- 
tion true, there would little 
point devising such unusual 
and improbable series events for 
the illustration. emphasis ex- 
ternal circumstance (the unfortunate 


would tend obscure Henchard’s 
personal responsibility for defeat. 


there explanation for this am- 
biguity? possible, course, that 
points—to show how human suffering 
grows both causes. More likely, 
wished illustrate the philosophy 
(frequently found his work) which 
holds that the will the sport cir- 
cumstance. But apparently feared 
that his readers would not accept this 
extreme example unless his symbolic 
the moral level, and thus deserving 
cruel punishment. From either 
point view, the theme the novel 
remains ambiguous because either 
cause can assigned for Henchard’s 
misery. 
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ILLIERS AND COMBRAY: STUDY 
LITERARY GEOGRAPHY 


DONALD HEINEY 


well known that Marcel Proust 
passed his boyhood vacations the 
Eure-et-Loir, and that his experiences 
there formed the basis for the Com- 
Temps perdu. spite the mass 
criticism directed Proust, how- 
ever, this era his life has been only 
imperfectly described, and Illiers 
self has remained sort respect- 
ful limbo. Harold March, The 
Two Worlds Marcel Proust, places 
the town twenty-four miles from 
Chartres instead twenty-six kilo- 
metres, and remarks that the town 
“on the actually the river 
which flows through the town, the 
Loir, joins the Loire near Angers over 
eighty miles the Léon Pierre- 
Quint states that Marcel spent his 
liers vacations ses oncles,” 
whereas the family actually stayed 
with the widowed Mme. Jules Amiot; 
speaks the “vaste propriété” 
which the family owned al- 
though both Prousts and Amiots were 
only modest bourgeois 
single full-length work, André Ferré’s 
Geographie Marcel has 
been devoted Proust’s settings, but 
this study more concerned with 
identification than 
with any analysis the relation be- 
tween model and creation. resident 
Illiers and contemporary 
Proust, Larcher, has written 
small book* which sketches 
out the main Proustian landmarks 


the town. The remaining critics who 
mention seem eager prove 
that not Combray; they reiterate 
that the way the artist inscrut- 
able, that the world Combray 
imaginary one, and that any at- 
tempt connect reality syn- 
thetic and impertinent. 

This confusion arises chiefly out 
failure distinguish between two 
sorts 
Proust’s novel proceeded out his 
imagination, and that Combray exists 
only the world dream. this 
sense the only sources the novel are 
the processes Proust’s imagination. 
But everything dreamed has been seen 
before; the dreaming mind only trans- 
forms and distorts the material 
daily life. Behind the creative and 
imaginative sources the novel are 
the experiential sources which formed 
its bare framework. grasp the first 
must arrive understanding 
Proust’s mind; know the second 
must examine the objects and 
milieux which surrounded him dur- 
ing his lifetime. Abraham remarks 
that Proust’s mind moved two 
realms: the “éxistence d’enregistre- 
ment” which acquired data from 
the physical world, and the 
reproduction,” the synthetic world 
precisely study the relation be- 
tween these two realms which will 
Proust’s method. 
tions took place before Illiers became 
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Combray, and what sort al- 
chemy were these transformations ac- 
complished? This the core what 
might termed the 
problem,” enigma which lies the 
very base Proustian criticism. 
Illiers town southwest Char- 
tres, about hundred and twenty-two 
kilometres from Paris; its population 
today about twenty-five hundred, 
about what was the nineteenth 
century. removed from the main 
commercial arteries, and although 
Pierre-Quint complains the Amer- 
icans who are forever presenting 
themselves there “en fervent pélerin- 
remains yet undiscovered 
the ordinary tourist. The town 
stands today much was the 
eighteen-eighties when Proust was 
child. those days the Prousts cus- 
tomarily passed their vacations 
liers with Mme. Jules Amiot, the 
widow Marcel’s uncle. Amiot, 
who had kept dry-goods store the 
Place left his wife fine 
stone house located number 
the present Rue Docteur Proust. 
This was the house where the Prousts 
stayed when they came and 
the model for the “maison Tante 
Léonie” which plays major part 
Recherche Temps perdu. 
The Amiot house stands almost in- 
tact Illiers today, and must 
the starting point for any investiga- 
tion the problem. 
the second volume Albertine 
disparue the narrator, comparing 
Venice with Combray, remembers the 
Tante Léonie’s house, one 
window which was slightly asym- 
metric cause distance inégale 
entre les deux fenétres voisines, 
hauteur excessive son appui 
bois barre coudée qui servait 
detail found, not Mme. 
Amiot’s house, but few houses far- 
ther number the present 
Rue Docteur Here 
Proust’s method one concentra- 
tion; collects scattered details 


which were for him part the atmos- 
phere Illiers and assembles them 
single impression. 

Similarly, the narrator includes 
the furniture Tante Léonie’s gar- 
den white bench, “sans dossier om- 
bragé d’un lilas,” upon which tells 
used spend many happy 
hours dozing and musing 
Whether not there was such 
bench the Amiot garden, was 
actually the seclusion the “Pré 
Catelan,” about kilometre from 
town, that the young Marcel used 
escape from the family order 
with his own thoughts. Pastiches 
Mélanges Proust, writing 
sonal essay his own name, describes 
this hideaway the Pré Catalan 
much the same words later uses 
describe the fictional garden Tante 
the long passage the es- 
say analysing the sensations felt 
hearing the sound the church 
bell penetrating him his soli- 
tude paraphrased and expanded 
Proust transfer these elements the 
Pré Catelan the garden his 
aunt’s house? The reason obvious 
when the significance the park 
Chez Swann the Pré Catelan be- 
comes the private park Swann’s 
tate; there the narrator catches 
his first glimpse Swann’s daughter 
Gilberte. But gaze into this 
park, into the whole world 
Swann’s way, only from the outside. 
never penetrates into the park, 
and becomes the intimate Gil- 
berte only several years later the 
Champs’—Elysées Paris. Thus the 
Pré Catelan, even its transformed 
state the park Swann’s estate, 
out-of-bounds the fictional nar- 
rator; must transfer its qualities 
one the legitimate settings 
the novel. 

Pierre-Quint has quite properly 
pointed out that the garden the 
Combray house owes something 
well Proust’s mernories his great 
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uncle country house 
would rash, however, 
concede March that “it was 
probably this garden that Proust 
was thinking when described, 
the early pages the novel, the com- 
ing Swann even 
though was the Auteuil house 
that Proust observed the visits 
Charles Haas, one the prototypes 
for Swann. All the necessary physi- 
cal and psychological elements were 

resent Illiers, and seems most 
agree with André that 
the Auteuil décor was merely acces- 
The garden Combray, 
any case, was formed adding other 
elements the basic core the 
Amiot garden 

Proust applied slightly different 
formula the streets which enclosed 
Mme. Amiot’s house. The novel, usu- 
ally far from naturalistic its treat- 
ment detail, gives fairly precise 
description these streets. nar- 
rator, recalling the memories attached 
these his mind, 
mentions, rue 
Saint-Jacques était maison 
tante, rue Sainte-Hildegarde, 
donnait grille, rue Saint-Es- 
prit sur laquelle s’ouvrait 
porte latérale son jardin. 
Later wishes “pouvoir encore 
traverser rue Saint-Hilaire, pouvoir 
louer une chambre rue 
Flesché. actual fact Mme. 
Amiot’s house faces street which 
1880 was called the Rue Saint- 
Esprit; has since been renamed Rue 
Docteur Proust honor Mar- 
cel’s father. The street which paral- 
lels the grill along the bottom the 
garden actually the Rue Saint-Hil- 
aire, section Route Nationale 
821, the principal artery through 
liers. have all the more right 
identify the Sainte-Hildegarde” 
Combray the Rue Saint-Hilaire 
since, later passage, the narrator 
tells that troops cavalry passed 
along this street their way through 


of 


The other street which 
passes the garden, the street called 
the novel Rue Saint-Esprit, 
easily identified the Rue des Trois- 
this can identified through the de- 
tail that contained the old inn 
called the Such 
inn did one time 
the Rue Docteur Galopin, 
which was that time called the Rue 
complex, but constructed from 
minimum number elements. Its 
basic simplicity perhaps more ob- 
vious tabular form: 


ILLIERS COMBRAY 
Front door Rue Rue Saint- 
house Saint- Jacques 
Garden wall Rue Saint- Rue Sainte- 
Hilaire Hildegarde 
Garden gate Rue des Rue Saint- 
Trois-Maries Esprit 
(Place 
Lemoine) 
Location Rue Rue 
inn 
Name Saint-Jacques Saint- 
church Hilaire 


apparent that even with the ad- 
dition the name the church 
Proust has invented only one name 
not found (Sainte-Hilde- 
build his map Combray. 

The names the streets, which 
have dwelt upon here some length, 
are essential because their connec- 
tion with the two “ways” which form 
the poles the novel. The 
explains that the 
Swann” and the Guerman- 
tes” were disparate 
nous par méme porte, quand 
family left the front door the 
house. But here Proust makes cur- 
ious slip. says, “On 
par grande porte maison 
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although has only few pages back 
mentioned “rue 
était maison tante,” and “rue 
sur laquelle s’ouvrait 
The alchemy too intricate 
even for the author; forgets him- 
self and calls street its right 
name, the name actually bore 
Illiers. the process transforma- 
tion Proust’s mind worked, not sys- 
tematically and deliberately, but aes- 
thetically; his mind moved through 
his memories and chose the 
elements the novel process 
something like automatism. 

matter fact, the antithesis 
between the two doors Tante Lé- 
onie’s house false one anyhow. 
The front door the Amiot house 
leads only the public square and 
the church. either toward 
the Pré Catelan, the prototype 
Swann’s park, toward the 
glise road, which also part 
Swann’s Way, the quickest route is, 
not the front door the novel 
tells us, but via the garden gate 
the rear the house. would 

ssible arrive the Pré Catelan 

going out the front door, but this 
would involve 
across the Rue des Trois-Maries, 
which runs directly past the garden 


entrance. Here Proust had sound 


literary reason for altering his geog- 
raphy; the two entrances serve 
heighten the antithesis between the 
two “ways.” 

The chez Swann,” also 
called the com- 
menced, have seen, the 
front door Tante Léonie’s 
and proceeded out town “par 
chemin qui passait long bar- 
was this park, part Swann’s es- 
tate Tansonville, which 

romenade its name and determined 
character. 

romenade went on; soon climbed 
into the plain which led toward the 


village Méséglise-la-Vineuse. 
fois dans les champs, les quit- 
tait plus pendant tout reste 
promenade qu’on faisait 
glise, sur cette paine bombée pen- 
dant des lieues rencontre aucun 
accident way led 
Montjouvain, the estate Vin- 
teuil where Marcel secretly witnessed 
the interesting scene between 
Vinteuil and her and the 
church 
where the family took 
shelter during shower.” The entire 
promenade epitomized subse- 
glise avec ses lilas, ses aubépines, ses 
bluets, ses coquelicots, 

Most these elements can 
found somewhere near 
The park Swann, with its white 
gate, modeled upon the “Pré Cate- 
Jan,” about kilometre from 
town which Jules Amiot land- 
scaped and gave over the city 
recreation area.” know from the 
essay Pastiches Mélanges that 
Proust actually spent many hours 
this park, reading secret hide- 
away and listening the sound 
the The park des- 
cribed greater detail, however, 
Chez Swann, where be- 
comes the setting for the 
first experience love. Lingering be- 
hind his parents during one their 
through the hawthorn hedge which 
ran along the side the park and 
was entranced the sight the 
shady interior. Suddenly 
ceived “une fillette d’un blond roux” 
accompanied lady and gentle- 
man summer The girl 
turned toward him and their glances 
met; but just that instant the lady 
called, Gilberte, viens; qu’est- 
que fais?” says the 
narrator, “passa prés moi nom 
Gilberte, donné comme 
man qui permettrait peut-étre 


retrouver jour celle dont venait 
faire une personne qui, 
d’avant, n’était qu’une image incer- 
The hawthorn hedge still 
exists, and the visitor can verify for 
himself that there single spot 
where, standing the steep pathway 
along the side the park, can 
see into the grassy dell the 
bottom. The other paraphernalia 
Swann’s park are also present the 
Pré Catelan: the “petite maison 
tuiles appelée maison des Archers, 
vedere summer-house used for pic- 
nics. The “barriére blanche” stands 
the top the park, and the secret 
reading-place, which have seen 
was for good reason transferred 
Tante Léonie’s garden, still pro- 
vided with backless wooden bench. 
interesting that Proust connects 
Swann’s park with its prototype with 
curious and obscure allusion. The 
narrator, seeking elicit 
father the magical word “Swann,” de- 
liberately demands “la haie d’épines 
roses que voulait voir tante Lé- 
onie trouvait terrain com- 
Here the “éxistence d’en- 
registrement” and the “éxistence 
reproduction” become almost imper- 
ceptibly merged. “Mais non,” ex- 
plain his parents; “cette haie fait par- 
tie parc 

for Tansonville, the estate 
tached the park, does not exist 
all the novel describes it; be- 
yond the Pré Catelan woody 
brake called the Bois Pilou. The 
name Tansonville borrowed from 
from whose tenants remained 
forever strangers the Prousts. The 
road the actual Tansonville, how- 
ever, commences past the entrance 
the Pré Catelan, and this spatial as- 
sociation may have suggested the 
name for Swann’s estate. The pop- 
pies and cornflowers Swann’s way, 
the apple-trees, the windswept fields 
and the plain unbroken “aucun 


accident terrain,” are found 
another direction, the road 
Méréglise, about four kilometres 
the west Méréglise, which 
Proust transformed 
Vineuse,” village about two 
hundred persons; consists half- 
dozen stone houses and sprinkling 
chaumiéres. know Proust was 
familiar with this village because, 
Pastiches 
own person, tells walks “pris 
par The church 
Saint-André-des-Champs, like Tanson- 
rainstorm. There small church 
Méréglise itself, but its architecture 
and iconography are undistinguished; 
has none the archaic charm the 
novel describes. What, then, was the 
model for Saint-André-des-Champs? 
Ferré suggests the churches Saint- 
Loupde Naud, Notre-Dame-de- 
Champdé Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs Paris, and Saint- 
André near and Larcher pro- 
poses small modern church the 
end the Rue Maladrerie 
All this pure conjecture. 
“Montjouvain,” the name Vin- 
teuil’s estate, involves another 
intricate pattern labels. “Mont- 
jouvin,” without the ending “ain,” 
the name ruined castle near 
liers which only mill remains. 
Larcher believes that the descri 
tion Vinteuil’s estate was actually 
inspired “Mirougrain,” country- 
house about two 
west the bushes, the slope, 
and the arrangement windows 
such innocent eavesdropping 
the narrator describes quite pos- 
sible. the novel the name 
grain” attributed farm belong- 
ing Tante Léonie. “En tous cas,” 
concludes Larcher, semble bien 
qu’une confusion d’images entre 
lieu ‘Mirougrain’ celui Mont- 
Mlle. Vinteuil, soit 
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Cété Chez Swann Dr. Per- 
cepied tells encountering Vin- 
recisely the road from 
the route Vinteuil 
would have taken walking town. 
Proust has simply switched the names 
about, borrowing the last syllable 
Montjouvain. Thus see that this 
estate, well the other objects 
Swann‘s way, grew out the juxta- 
position widely scattered elements. 
Swann’s way indebted the Pré 
Catelan the southwest side the 
town, Mirougrain the northwest, 
the road Méréglise the west, 
chateau named Tansonville three kil- 
ometres the south, and variety 
churches from somewhere else 
France. 
The Guermantes way was longer 
romenade and was practicable only 
fine weather. The family left 
the garden gate the Rue Saint- 
Esprit, turned into the Rue des Per- 
champs, and passed along the Rue 
where the narrator was re- 
minded the seventeenth-century 
inn and its noble “Dix 
minutes aprés avoir quitté mai- 
the party crossed the Vivonne 
the footbridge called the Pont- 
Vieux; the other side the stream 
there was tow-path along the high 
bank. one looked across the river 
the land was lower, and the mead- 
ows which stretched toward the dis- 
tant town lay the ruins medieval 
chateau, the hereditary castle the 
counts Combray. “Ce n’étaient 
lus que tours 
ossuant prairie, peine appar- 
Soon the Vivonne, which 
had been flowing briskly, became 
clogged with water-plants and slowed 
almost Here the 
stream flowed through 
été dont était ouvert public 
par celui qui elle qui 
était complus des travaux 
aquatique, faisant 
fleurir, dans les petits étangs que 


forme Vivonne, véritables jar- 
dins The route some- 
times passed “de petits enclos hu- 
mides montaient des grappes 
fleurs but never arrived 
the estate the Guermantes which 
gave the promenade its name 
the headwaters the Vivonne.“ 
the family circled about and began 
work back toward Combray (appar- 
ently abandoning the river) the nar- 
rator used catch glimpse three 
farms, two close together and one 
somewhat detached, and knew they 
need only turn down avenue 
oaks bordered with orchards 
does not mention crossing the Vivonne 
again, was presumably forded 
some spot between the park where the 
water-lilies grew and the avenue plant- 
with oaks. 

have already encountered some 
these elements along Swann’s way. 
The “Pont Vieux” the footbridge 
which leads the Pré Catelan, and 
fact the “propriété dont 
était ouvert public” sounds pre- 
cisely like the Pré Catelan itself. ‘The 
winding pond, the water-plants, and 
the other ingredients are all present; 
the étangs” are actually not 
formed the Loir itself but are 
separate system which drains into the 
Loir through sluggish creek. 
seems likely that Proust has included 
the Pré Catelan the novel two 
forms: the park Swann’s estate, 
and public park which was one 
the features the Guermantes 
way. 

his description the water 
growing sluggish and then regaining 
speed, the narrator suggests that the 
family proceeding downstream 
the Vivonne, south. Other elements 
the Guermantes way, however, are 
Larcher has some ideas this sub- 
ject. “La ferme,” states, “qui est 
peu éloignée des deux suivantes, c’est 
bien ferme ‘Crasne’ qui trouve 
quelque distance hameau des 
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‘Perruches’ non loin 
Les Perruches hamlet 
Route Départementale 23, about 
Saint-Eman, slightly the west, 
private estate; Larcher believes 
true that foot-traveller the vici- 
nity Saint-Eman cuts back the 
east and rejoins the highway near Les 
Perruches, will find himself about 
half-hour’s walk from Illiers, the 
novel says. Another clue confirms 
northern location for the Guermantes 
way. The promenade was said be- 
gin along the Rue which 
have identified the present Rue 
Docteur Galopin; this street runs 
almost directly north from the center 
town. The ruined castle, however, 
was also indicated feature the 
Guermantes way. There are 
two crumbling towers stone, all 
that remains the castle erected 
1019 A.D. Geoffroy, Vicomte 
These ruined towers lie 
meadow directly across the Loir 
from the Pré Catelan, the 
dont était ouvert public” 
from which the narrator was said 
view the ruins the Combray castle. 
Both the ruins and the Pré Catelan 
lie the southwest the town rather 
than the north. Thus the route 
followed the family impossible 
sets out along the Rue Docteur 
Galopin going the opposite 
direction from the ruined chateau. 

the Guermantes way not con- 
sistent its geography, however, 
that Proust collected the Guerman- 
tes way all those aspects Combray 
which associated with the grandeur 
and elegance medieval nobility: 
the ruined chateau which caused him 
perceive behind the modern Com- 
bray “une cité trés différente, retenant 
mes par son visage incompré- 
hensible the site 
the inn “dans grande cour la- 
quelle entrérent quelquefois 


siécle les carrosses des duchesses 
and the estate the 
Guermantes themselves, whose image 
était comtesse Guermantes dans 
‘Couronnement d’Esther’ notre 
Even the flora meaning- 
ful; the water-lilies along the Guer- 
mantes way were beautiful, but pale 
and decadent, aprés 
lement mélancolique d’une féte gal- 
The Guermantes, whatever 
their elegance, were only the melan- 
choly ghosts the 
Swann’s way, the other hand, con- 
tained all those elements the narrator 
connected with newer world: with 
the bourgeois Epicureanism epito- 
mized Swann, with wealth and cul- 
ture, and with sensual love. The 
Méséglise road was perpetually 
“comme par chemineau invisible, 
par vent qui était pour moi 
génie particulier The 
flowers Swann’s way were the bra- 
zen poppy, the tender cornflower, and 
especially the hawthorn blossoms 
Swann’s hedge, which “tenaient cha- 
cune d’un air distrait son étincelant 
bouquet d’étamines, fines rayon- 
nantes nervures flamboy- 
Certain these flowers, in- 
deed, surrounded the less intense 
glory the hedge, seemed him 
“aussi différent d’elle qu’une jeune 
fille robe féte milieu per- 
sonnes negligé qui resteront 
was the hawthorn blos- 
soms which first revealed him the 
kinship abstract beauty and sexual 
attraction, for was through his hedge 
that first caught sight Gilberte. 
The objects Swann’s way, disparate 
and separated space, are linked 
nevertheless into inevitable and 
meaningful relationship. 

The sole remaining object which 
played major part the narrator’s 
memories Combray was the church. 
The description the novel ex- 
tensive and detailed. The church was 
located the center town, between 
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the pharmacy and private residence; 
its north door opened onto the Rue 
Saint-Hilaire. seemed, says the nar- 
rator, simple resident Combray 
like the other houses; semble que 
facteur aurait s’arréter matin 
quand faisait The 
steeple was large, square, and hooded 
like Capuchin, and the arrangement 
windows had extraordinary and 
pleasing proportion. “Des fenétres 
tour, placées deux les unes au- 
dessus des autres, avec cette juste 
originale proportion dans les distan- 
ces qui donne pas beauté 
dignité qu’aux visages hu- 
mains. The narrator also speaks 
fervente ses pentes 
pierre qui rapprochaient 
comme des mains jointes qui 
and “sa pointe 
The principal feature the interior 
was window representing “Gilbert 
recevant saint Hil- 
This church, called the 
novel Eglise Saint-Hilaire, connec- 
ted with its prototype curious 
etymological allusion. 
speaking the patron the church, 
remarks, saint Hilaire qu’on 
appelle aussi vous savez, dans cer- 
taines provinces, saint Illiers, saint 
Hélier, méme, dans Jura, saint 
Furthermore, before the Rev- 
olution there was second church 
Illiers, located across the river the 
west town; was called Saint-Hil- 
aire. The present Illiers church, dat- 
ing from the seventeenth century, 
called Saint-Jacques, which name, 
have seen, Proust borrowed for the 
street which Tante Léonie’s house 
was located. Its steeple large, solid, 
and square, and bears each face 
two slit windows barely large enough 
serve apertures for firearms. 
Each face supported two narrow 
buttresses which taper the top 
“comme des mains jointes qui prient,” 
and the hooded steeple surmounted 
crow’s-nest which has its own 
pointed roof like dunce-cap. Inside 


there window portraying the 
Saviour attended Saint Jacques 
and Saint Hilary, the patrons the 
church. Next them, and, defi- 
ance conventional iconography, not 
inch less magnificent, are Miles 
and Florent the donors. 
regards this window, the Proustian 
who prone sentimentality will 
find difficulty convincing himself 
that not gazing upon Gilbert 
Mauvais and his chatelaine. 

the other hand, interesting 
note that Proust himself disclaims 
any specific church the model for 
Saint-Hilaire Combray. note 
Jacques Lacretelle published the 
pour Combray memoire 
m’a prété comme fait 
poser) beaucoup d’églises. sau- 
rais plus vous dire lesquelles. 
rappelle méme plus pavage 
Lisieux. Certains vitraux sont cer- 
tainement les uns d’Evreux, les au- 
tres Sainte Chapelle Pont- 
The ommission the 
Illiers church curious. There are 
two alternative explanations: 
that Proust did not consider the 
liers church him 
enough make worth mentioning, 
(b) that modelled the Combray 
church chiefly after the church, 
that supposed everyone knew it, 
and that was merely indicating 
secondary influences which would not 
apparent the ordinary critic. 
The second alternative seems more 
reasonable; certainly the church des- 
cribed the novel bears astound- 
ing resemblance the Eglise Saint- 
Jacques. 

There are many elements the 
fictional Combray which 
ously ana specifically unconnected 
with Abraham remarks wasp- 
ishly that Proust chose 
names “avec double souci man- 
ier leur belle sonorité d’égarer 
The most paradoxical ref- 
erence Combray the section 
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Temps retrouvé where des- 
cribed combat zone during the 
first world war. Méséglise and Guer- 
mantes “sont jamais entrés dans 
glise which the enemy lost more 
than hundred thousand men. The 
Germans fait sauter” the Pont- 
Vieux and entirely destroyed the town 
Méséglise, although they never 

tured Thus Combray bodily 
displaced least two hundred kilo- 
metres and relocated somewhere 
the east Paris, perhaps the re- 
gion the Seine-et-Marne from 
which Proust borrowed the name 
Guermantes. The reason for this dis- 
placement again aesthetic and tech- 
nical; Proust wished draw anti- 
thesis between the experience his 
childhood and the recollection his 
maturity, and the changes which had 
come Combray served heighten 


his impression that his childhood had 
been merely illusory dream. 
Combray had remained intact, 
would have been possible for the nar- 
rator back after the war and re- 
discover “le temps retrouvé,” but 
was Combray could exist for him 
only the dark labyrinth his 
memory. “Ainsi,” concludes, “le 
mantes restent-ils pour moi liés 
bien des petits événments celle 
toutes les diverses vies que nous men- 
ons parallélement, qui est 
veux dire vie 
The way from the World Percep- 
tion the World Reproduction 
was long and twisting, and the second 
world, when was finished, had 
reality quite apart from physical sub- 
stance. 
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HENRY JAMES’ THE AMERICAN SCENE: 
THE VISION VALUE 


WILBER STEVENS 


his Notebooks dated March 29, 
1905, from Coronado Beach, Cali- 
fornia, James wrote: 


take precious time with marking 
and remarking here how the above effort 
catch with “impressions” the 
early winter was condemned speedy 
frustration and collapse. struggled but 
all got beyond me—any opportunity for 
the process this little precious, this 
sacred little record and register—but the 
history written troubled and 
anxious, always strangely more 
less aching, doubting, yearning, yet also 
more less triumphant, least up- 
lifted heart. Basta! sit here, after long 
weeks, any rate, front arrears, 
with inward accumulation material 
which feel the wealth, and which 
can only invoke familiar demon 
patience, who always comes, doesn’t 
when call. here with front 
this green Pacific—he sits close and 
feel his soft breath, which cools and stead- 
ies and inspires cheek. Everything 
sinks in: nothing lost; everything abides 
and fertilizes and renews its golden prom- 
ise, making think with closed eyes 
deep and grateful longing when, the 
full summer days Lamb House, 
long dusty adventure over, shall able 
plunge hand, arm, in, deep and 
far, and the shoulder—into the 
heavy bog remembrance—of suggestion 
imagination—of art—and fish out 
every little figure and felicity, every little 
fact and fancy that can purpose. 
These things are all packed away, now, 


thicker than can penetrate, deeper than 
can fathom, and there let them rest for 
the present, their sacred cool darkness, 
till shall let upon them the mild still 
light dear old Lamb House—in which 
they will begin gleam and glitter and 
take form like the gold and jewels 

For almost seven months Henry 
James had been protagonist 
drama intense return which at- 
tempted evoke moral value from 
the American scene. This scene, which 
was make into book upon his 
return England the summer 
1905, and which was published 
1907, focuses upon 
reader painfully complex picture 
James’ struggle between the internal 
man and the external observer. 

see Henry James somewhat 
Adam Verver reverse; like Verver, 
James was collector; but, unlike this 
treasure-ridden father The Golden 
Bowl, James was not blessed with that 
peculiar naivete conscience which 
could preserve him from his essential 
self. James, explicate his inten- 
tions bit obviously, was collecting 

eople and collecting things Amer- 
ica, order, both consciously and (as 
turned out) unconsciously, reap- 

raise the causes and fixations behind 

long Throughout 
The American Scene one can perceive 
the syncretic intent, and the resultant 
book times has all the signs 
kind 
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the triumphs The Am- 
assadors, The Wings Dove, and 
The Golden Bowl, The American 
Scene refuses, too often, what 
Forster has said consciousness 
meaningful values should 
nect the prose and the passion.” 
possible for remove James 
from the context the internal moral 
situation? What equation can 
evolve between the public 
private man? What,truly, the scene 
when, through form, divorced 
from the revelational empathy 
which James’ narrative genius makes 
its appeal this age perceptive 
vanities and critical pseudo-heroism? 

The American Scene not cozy 
book. lacks the 
wards found most James’ 
novels and stories. The identification 
pattern with fear (although pres- 
ent like the nagging inefficient 
traveling secretary throughout the 
book), does not give such value 
shock is, for instance, found 
story the American theme, 
“The Jolly Corner,” when the reven- 
ant American, Spencer Brydon, dis- 
covers the face was the face 
stranger “which” came upon 
him nearer now, quite one those 
expanding fantastic images projected 
the magic lantern childhood; 
for the stranger, whoever might 
be, evil, odious, blatant, vulgar, had 
advanced for aggression, and 
knew himself give 

The style The American Scene 
jagged and prohibits adequate para- 

hrase. Often seems sit precar- 
line between exposition things seen 
and confession things felt. While 
paralleling much the fic- 
tion terms implicit criticism 
America, The American Scene 
seems even more preoccupied with 
“things” rather than with their right- 
ful synthesis. tortured rhetorical 
dualism permeates the book, often re- 
signed and humorous its tone, 


when James his opening chapter 
New England asks: “What would 
the ‘summer people,’ highly com- 
prehensive term, with the aspects 
(perhaps highly comprehensive 
term also), and what would the as- 
pects with the summer 
order understand the contri- 
bution James’ The American 
Scene, one must, like James, become 
“the restless analyst.” One cannot 
judge his impressions and evaluations 
much intrude upon them; for 
one can never sure (as one can 
often sure his fiction) when the 
reality things seen, faces and meets 
the reality things perceived. For 
James has had dolly down his 
material without the benefit re- 
flected light. The Golden 
the conclusion one the most 
evil scenes literature, namely, the 
kiss between Maggie and Charlotte, 
James introduces the father and the 
husband upon the scene. And, some- 
how, the rarified amalgamation 
people and things, prose intent and 
poetic truth, seems pop the boil 
with devasting inevitability, and 
Adam Verver’s American 
eternally present board 
which all four victims have placed 
their hands. short, have both 
picture and revelation. have both 
the “moral sense and the artistic 
sense” which James constantly de- 
manded from the art the 
The American Scene, while there 
innate attitude form, there 
comparative formlessness struc- 
ture. This may account for James’ 
failure take his final American ad- 
venture beyond his account Flor- 
ida, the final chapter the book. For 
James have passed final judgment 
the American West would have 
been, think, aesthetic impossi- 
bility. not too risky suggest 
that tended shy away from char- 
acterizing communities which did not 
show some promise hierarchical 
consummation. This does not make 


him, Mr. Canby and other critical 
nationalists would imply, less perce 
tive. Critical omission does not imply 
artistic guilt. might remark pas- 
sing, however, that, upon his return 
New York State from the West 
coast the Spring 1905, James 
referred the far West “boister- 
ous hoiden.” 

Perhaps may seem attempt- 
ing impose The American Scene 
the same critical criteria for what 
have called work reportage that 
are imposed James’ works fic- 
tion. certainly not intend this. 
skillful textual gymnast could eas- 
ily evoke enough disorienting “final” 
selective observations and make The 
American Scene into combination 
the travel accounts Simone 
Beauvoir and Oscar Wilde. That 
would what James himself called 
“an active and ardent propaganda 
the interest the new criti- 
cism beyond measure, queer and 
above all; stamped with the inalien- 
able Southern sign, the inimitable 
rococo note.” have just quoted from 
his rather elusive chapter Rich- 
However, believe, with 
Professor Matthiessen and con- 
scious his occasional wishful pre- 
judgments) that “aesthetic criticism, 
carried far enough, inevitably be- 
comes social criticism, since the act 
perception extends through the work 
art its And since 
search The American Scene has 
been ultimately for value rather than 
for effect, unable classify 
simply, Professor Dupee has classi- 
fied it, “one the great American 
our appraisal James noting 
that observed material which was 
unable and unwilling use his 
fiction. The comparative rawness and 
formlessness give special meaning 
the disharmony which James was able 
see his native land. 

Frederic Taber Cooper, reviewin 
The American Scene the Nort 


American Review, May 17, 1907, ob- 
served that the book was “written 
one who long ago weighed America 
the balance and found it, for his 
own personal needs and desires, quite 
definitely wanting abiding-place, 
and who now, returning after long 
years, finds that his choice was wisely 
But James was searching for 
more than personal justification. 
was attempting widen the scope 
materials his artistic canvas, and 
discover whether certain values, 
precious and befuddling their com- 
plexity James the layman, could 
concretized for James the artist. 
believe that sincerely wished 
emerge with less chaotic scene than 
the one once embraces and re- 
jects this book. Energy. Banality. 
Vulgarity. And naive pride being 
simultaneously pathetic and 
ose its blind drive for power for 
the sake power. This James’ 
America. 

From New England Florida, 
searches for finer vibration 
throughout the United States mo- 
bility values, kind clearing 
house confused motions which re- 
fuse grant him the mythic sub- 
stance the Continent. Time and 
party, landscape, his presentation 
becomes conscience-addled. not 
afraid being scornful even 
talks New England where ima- 
gines the houses saying “expensive 
are, have nothing with 
responsibility, transmis- 
sion, and don’t the least care what 
becomes after have served 
our present Heterogene- 
ity everywhere, even Richmond: 


When ancient treasure precious ves- 
sels, overscored with glowing gems and 
wrought, artistically, into wondrous 
shapes, has, prodigious process, been 
converted, through vast community, in- 
the small change, the simple circulating 
medium dollars and can 
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only say that the consequent permeation 
will values new order. what 
order must wait 


Obviously, did not find 
America the climate total commit- 
ment avoid the use the term 
the absolute) which deemed neces- 
sary the serious artist. The New 
York cafes are 
rooms the living The es- 
sential stuff with which the artist 
must work “not rendered, 
New England for “guiding light 
save the restless analyst from 
madness. could make the absence 
forms responsible, and could 
thus react without bitterness—react 
absolutely with pity; could think 
the case perfectly definite and 
say himself that, could forms only 
be, recognized accessory man- 
ners, introduced and developed, the 
ugliness might begin scarcely know 
The bewilderment just 
New Hampshire. Washington what 
the aesthetic slate, with all the in- 
volved collective compunctions and 
repudiations, the general exhibition 
colossal conscience, conscience 
proportionate the size and wealth 
country. such grand gestures 
does the American scene lend 
still bothered this lack 
closes his observa- 
tions the final chapter Florida. 
chance shouldn’t great for the 
aesthetic revel for the political and 
economic, why some great undaunted 
adventure the arts, meeting its 
path none the aged lions pre- 
jealous tradition [italics mine] should 
not take place conditions unex- 

Students James have noted the 
emphasis which puts America’s 
love quantity versus quality, upon 
its “collective fond fancies set hum- 


James surely saw his na- 
tive land resentful diffidence toward 
problems which smacked inner 
his term, “the monstrous form 
democracy the huge democratic 
broom that has made the clearance 
and that one seems see brandished 
the empty Philadelphia, 
democracy becomes “The Happy 
Family and the infernal 

Professor Matthiessen suggests that 
James’ ethnic ideas often veer close 
racism. His anti-Semitism not 
concealed (Cf. The Golden Bowl), 
and the frequency with which 
mentioned depends, part, the 
proportions the critical need 
mix sociology with literature. 
certainly true that his impressions 
spring evening the New York 
Ghetto comprise some the most 
virulent passages The American 
Scene. For James, the Jew im- 
migrant among immigrants. “There 
are small, strange animals, known 
natural history, snakes worms, 
believe, who, when cut into pieces, 
wriggle away contentedly and live 
the snippet completely the 
whole. the denizens the New 
York Ghetto heaped thick the 
blower, had each like the fine glass 
particle, his her individual share 
the whole hard glitter Israel. 
they were all there for race, and not, 
were, for Here, surely, 
James being “the frustrated Amer- 
ican” whom later quietly deplored 
Boston: “scrapping for his poor 
practical solution who most 
all accordingly, the native order, 

his chapter entitled “New York: 
Social Notes,” James says “that his- 
tory never, any rich sense, the 
immediate crudity what ‘happens,’ 
but the much finer complexity 
what read into and think 
connection with America did 
not provide the opportunity for such 
reflective activity. America had re- 
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pudiated the past. had insolently 
refused consent the 
resent was and ill de- 
ned. The vision history, James 
discovered Boston, involved merely 
maintain that spirit weary rejec- 
tion that fine city which had 
exhibited nineteen years earlier 
The Bostonians. Boston now (and 
from Jamesian viewpoint, certainly 
the most “historical” city visited 
his journey) had “sensibly” turned 
from something into nothing. 

And society and 
whole costly [New York] up-town 
demonstration was record, the 
last analysis, individual loneliness; 
whence came, precisely, its insistent 
testimony waste—waste the still 
wider sort than the mere game re- 
Newport, however, held 
out wee chance for salvation, for 
here was “handful mild, de- 
lightfully mild, cosmopolites, united 
three common circumstances, that 
their having for the most part more 
less lived Europe, that their 
sacrificing openly the ivory idol 
whose name leisure, and that, not 
least, formed critical 

And yet, even Newport, “the 
great, black, ebony God business 
was the only one The 
nostalgia, out which, the James- 
ian vision special artistic values, 
should have sprung the special com- 
pletion, the special superstructure 
refined moments—was 
actors the lonely drama Newport 
had “gone back” had otherwise 
faded from view. They had certainly 
not made Newport special ad- 
venture. 

The larger symbolic scope so- 
ciety and manners, this refusal 
“consent history,” reaches its most 
desperate apogee those passages 
concerned with James’ journey 
through the South, notably Rich- 
mond. James observes 
sion the starved spirit the 


things the heroic age, the four 
young Southerner, the would-be code 
with whom chats; but 
then his mind suddenly flashes 
what this charming young man who 
“wouldn’t have hurt Northern fly 
Surely the heroes are not 
present. Even the image Lee seems 
extra-curricular and outside 
any meaningful focus. unable 
find any transcendent cosmic 
impulses make the thing, the place, 
the sight, the scene the South (and 
America) any larger than what 
they simply appear. Artistically, the 
scene undeserving. whole in- 
felicity,” writes, “speaks cause 
that could never have been 
Thrusting itself everywhere into 
the American scene, whose destiny 
knows center, the ‘business- 
man’ face, ranging through its various 
possibilities, its extraordinary 
ties, [New England] 
Professor Yvor Winters has pointed 
out deftly how James, his fiction, 
awarded his transplanted male char- 
acters “the convention fabulous 
wealth fabulously acquired 
sulting the freedom the possessor 
from necessity, order isolate the 
ethical consciousness question more 
rfectly than found iso- 
ated life.” goes assert 
“that James succeeded 
abie degree separating the problem 
ethical choice from the influence 
the ethical habit and social pres- 
sure they appear the guise 
According James, the American ty- 
coon, matter how keen his sensi- 
tivities, cannot understand this separ- 
ation long remains Boston 
New York Philadelphia. And 
most men not cut the chaotic tie 
which binds them 
sure. James, this the victory 
democratic dullness, making 
much money “that you don’t ‘mind,’ 


mind anything” over the de- 
mands sensibility which fear- 
some wealthy few find through the 
European commitment. Here James 
must speak for himself: “The frus- 
trated American, have hinted 
him, scrapping for his poor practical 
solution the depleted silver-mine 
history, the American who 
‘makes’ too little for the castle and 
‘minds’ too much for the hustled 
erd, who can neither achieve such 
detachment nor surrender such so- 
ciety, and who most all accordingly, 
the native order, fails working 
basis. The salve, the pecuniary salve, 
Europe, sensibly less, but less 
the other hand also the excoriation 
that makes necessary, whether from 
above 
The American Scene 
James’ most literal and most final 
statement informed despair. His 
vision American values poses 
interesting paradox—I use the word 
paradox beyond the sometimes limi- 
ted context much the last ten 
years Jamesian criticism. Two ma- 
jor critical urges needs seem 
stand out both James’ The Ameri- 
can Scene and the writings re- 
These themes are alienation and hier- 
archy. James was unable find 
fruitful juxtaposition these two 
elements upon the American scene, 
and his experience was prophetic in- 
sofar foretold the critical di- 
lemma which exists today; for James, 
like many his admirers, separated 
the vision and the value. What 
found lacking American life were 
the two elements which could su- 
rimpose upon his fiction, but which 
is- country did not allow him 
superimpose safely upon and within 
developed visible fineness only 
friction and discipline 
scale, only its having reckon 
with the complexity 
James was conscious forces, and 


was conscious character The 
American Scene, but was unable 
mate the two terms living 
comfortably with the rationale his 
art which had nourished within 
himself Europe. This knew. 
The American Scene presents 
more poignantly than many books 
picture the American critical mind 
bay. 

One term assigned American life 
which James does not develop 
extent deserving its implications 
ica, writes, (he completing 
rather complex analysis the Coun- 
try Club system) “Nature and indus- 
try keep producing differences fast 
constitutions 
The American system, 
then, seems say that are all 
equal, but really know aren’t, 
and thus impose our own super- 
ficially induced social stratifications. 
But these are based 
the machine democratic economic 
endeavors, and not ultimately in- 
dividual aristocracy mind. This 
produces “universal eligibility,” from 
which ensues, read James cor- 
rectly, vagueness cultural direc- 
tion, extension confused 
manners and morals. All are eligible 
share experience which can- 
not defined, except say that 
through the unit the Family 
spreads “rather number than 
name.” James felt “eligibility” should 
intrinsic, exclusively intrinsic, 
experience, which saw the mis- 
sion the artist rather than ex- 
trinsic potpourri banal secular cod- 
ifications. And intrinsic values and 
perceptions arose organically from 
man’s desire for recovery and discov- 
ery the spirit. American life did 
not the direction what can 
only called this whole view. 

James’ idea “universal eligibil- 
ity” seems have foreseen the 
mate deterioration the heroic val- 
ues American life and the assump- 
tion power terms units rather 


than individuals. truly ironic 
that the Jamesian vogue takes 
air nostalgic alienated perceptive- 
ness which compensates for displaced 
hierarchy. James The American 
Scene least recognized that the 


critical mission was beyond the 
limitations selfishly complete exe- 
getical little frameworks and fol- 
low through and define valuative 
terms the qualitative challenge 
American democracy. 

Idaho State College 
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HAZEL HALL: 
CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
ACKNOWLEDGED VERSES THE PERIODICALS 


GEORGE BRANDON SAUL 


Comparatively little biographi- 
cally recorded about the tragically in- 
valid Miss Hazel Hall (1886-1924) 
available data, some 
information supplied the poet’s sis- 
ter Ruth, were summarized 
Hazel Hall and Her Poetry” 
(University Pennsylvania General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle, 
October 1934). But have her 
three books—Curtains (1921), Walkers 
(1923), and Cry Time (1928), 
which the last the richest and the 
second the least memorable; and one 
persuaded that herein are numerous 

ents American poetry will not 
willingly neglect. 

What follows record verse 
published the periodicals and 
signed with the author’s real name. 
though there may conceivably 

stray pieces (e.g., newspapers) 
which have missed. The earliest 
pseudonymous prentice verses 
not know; the considerable number 
pieces (verse and prose) pseudony- 
mously published maturity remain 
buried, even when positively identi- 
fiable, because their speci- 
fic wish. Meanwhile, the present rec- 
ord may satisfy certain basic concerns 
conceivable future students, dispel 
some confusion evident the Braith- 
waite compilations, and recall some 
uncollected matter. 


“To English Sparrow.” Boston Tran- 
script, Aug. 1916. 

“Later Spring” and Flowering.” 
The Masses, July 1917. 

Falling Star.” Boston Transcript, 
Mar. 1918. 

“Song.” The Graphic, May 1918. 

“Americanism,” “From Old Portrait,” 
and “Red Cross The 
Graphic, June 1918. 

“The Still Return.” The Liberator, July 
1918. 

Verse (hereinafter listed Poetry), 
July 1918. 

“Smiling.” The Liberator, Oct. 1918. 

“To Sunbeam” and “The Passing” 
(Each subtitled “From Poem Se- 
quence ‘Shut In’ Contemporary 
Verse, Dec. 1918. 

“Shut In”: “Footsteps” and “June Night.” 
The New Republic, Jan. 1919. 

“Baby’s The Touchstone, Feb. 
1919, 

“Frames.” The New Republic, Feb. 
1919. 

“My Grave.” The Midland, Mar.-Apr. 
1919. 

The New Republic, May 

“Sun Glamour.” The Dial, May 1919. 

“Cross-Currents”: and “Unan- 
swered.” Youth: Poetry Today, June 
1919. 

“Captive.” Oct. 1919. 

“The Little House.” Nov. 1919. 
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“Songs for Dreams.” Contemporary Verse, 
Dec. 1919. 

“Masks.” The Nation, Feb. 1920. 

“Locked Out.” Ainslee’s Magazine, Mar. 
1920. 

“Late Winter.” Sunset, Apr. 1920. 

“Winds Neah-kah-nie.” The Touch- 
stone, Apr. 1920. 

“Needlework”: I—“Lengths lawn, and 
dimities” and are passing 
the street.” Poetry, Apr. 1920. 

“Up the Trail.” Sunset, May 1920. 

“Walkers”: Child the Street” and 
Very Old Woman.” The New Re- 
public, May 1920. 

“Lilacs.” Sunset, June 1920. 

“Three The Century, June 1920. 

“Old Fires.” Everbody’s Magazine, July 
1920. 

“Youth.” The Dial, Sept. 1920. 

Boy Went By.” The Century, Oct. 
1920. 

“Seams.” The Nation, Oct. 1920. 

“Five Poems”: “Sunlight through Win- 
dow,” “To Door,” “Stairways,” “The 
Gray Veil,” and Con- 
temporary Verse, Jan. 1921. 

“Wild The Touchstone, Jan. 
1921. 

“Things That Grow.” 
(1921), 152. 

“Sands.” The Measure, Mar. 1921. 

“Filet Crochet,” “Heavy Threads,” and 
“Late Sewing.” New Numbers, Mar. 
1921. 

Time,” “In April,” “When There 
April,” and The Yale 
Review, Apr. 1921. 

“Your Camisole,” “Cross Stitch,” “Rip- 
ping,” and “Running Stitches.” New 
Numbers, Apr. 1921. 

plunge the rearing 
hours” (Quatrain “Two Sew- 
ing,” “Instruction,” “Three Songs for 
Sewing” (I—“A fibre rain win- 
dow-pane”; needle says: Don’t 
“Cowardice,” and “The Flash.” 
Poetry, May 1921. 

“Three Poems”: First untitled, but in- 
cluded CURTAINS “Echoes”; 


Poet Lore, 


“Hidden and “Defeat.” Con- 
temporary Verse, July 1921. 

“White Branches.” The Bookman, Nov. 
1921. 

Man Goes By.” The New Republic, 
Nov. 1921. 

“Crowds.” The Liberator, Dec. 1921 (Ac- 
cording Braithwaite’s, 1922, “Dupli- 
cated the Magazine,” Feb. 1922). 

“Disputed Tread.” The Nation, Jan. 
1922. 

“Your Audience.” 
1922. 

“My Song That Was Sword.” Granite 
Monthly, Feb. 1922. 

“At the Corner.” The Liberator, Mar. 
1922. 

“Walkers Dusk.” The Step Ladder, 
Mar. 1922. 

“Distance.” Poet Lore (1922), 57. 

“Maturity” and New Re- 
public, Mar. 1922. 

“He Walks with His Chin the Air.” 
The New Republic, Mar. 1922. 
“Walking.” Contemporary Verse, May 

1922. 

“Echoes Her,” Late Passer,” and 
“On the Lyric West, June 
1922. 

“New Spring.” The Lyric, June 1922. 

The New Republic, 
June 1922. 

“Bracken.” The Reviewer, July 1922. 

Patrician,” “He Ran 
Past,” and “And Either Way.” Voices, 
Summer 1922. 

“Ephemera” and “More Than Sound.” 
The Measure, Aug. 1922. 

“Apathy.” The New Republic, Aug. 
1922. 

“As She Passes.” The Outlook, Sept. 
1922. 

“An Old Man’s Walk.” 
Dealer, Oct. 1922. 

“October Window.” Contemporary Verse, 
Oct. 1922. 

“Song Said while Walking.” The 
New Republic, Oct. 1922. 

“Ahead Him,” “Today,” 
“He Went By,” “Sanity,” and “Middle- 
Aged.” The Lyric West, Nov. 1922. 

“Footfalls.” The Measure, Nov. 1922. 


The Measure, Feb. 


The Double 
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“The Thin Door.” The New Republic, 
Nov. 1922. 

“Moving Snow.” Contemporary Verse, 
Dec. 1922. 

“Walkers”: “Hunger,” “Shawled,” 
Hurrier,” Whistler the Night,” 
“They Who Walk Moonlight,” 
destrian,” and (I—“I must 
not sound”; Poetry, 
Jan. 1923. 

“They Will Come.” The New Republic, 
Jan. 1923. 

“The Singing.” The Lyric, Feb. 1923. 
and “Through the Rain.” 
The Bookman, Feb. 1923. 

“Summary.” The Literary Review (N.Y. 
Evening Post), Feb. 1923. 

“Words for Weeping.” The New Re- 
public, Mar. 1923. 

“The Hippity-Hopper,” “Pursuit,” “Stran- 
ger.” and “The Way She 
Lyric West, Mar. 1923. 

“To Indolent Woman.” The New Re- 
public, Apr. 1923. 

“Six Poems”: “Self Inquisition,” “The 
Many,” “To One Coming Sight,” 
“They Pass,” “To Unpleased Pas- 
ser,” and “Where Others Walk.” Con- 
temporary Verse, May 1923. 

“His Eyes Are the Ground,” “He 
Walked On,” “Epitaph for Neigh- 
bor,” “The Pity and 
raigned.” Voices, Spring 1923. 

“Maker Songs.” The New Republic, 
May 1923. 

“The New Republic, June 
1923. 

“Here Comes the The New Re- 
public, July 1923. 

The New Republic, Aug. 
1923. 

“Any Woman.” The New Republic, 
Oct. 1923. 


“Eleventh Month.” The New Republic, 
Nov. 1923. 

“Estranged,” The Century, Dec. 1923. 

“Breath.” The New Republic, Dec. 
1923. 

“Audience Poet.” The Literary Re- 
view (N.Y. Evening Jan. 1924. 

“Inland.” The Lyric West, Feb. 1924. 

“Six Poems”: “For Broken Needle,” 
“Inheritance,” “Winter Rest,” “Incan- 
tation,” “The Scarf,” and 
the Dark.” Voices, Mar-Apr. 1924. 

“The Ravelling Tune.” The Lyric West, 
Apr. 1924. 

“Light Sleep.” The Nation, Apr. 1924. 

“Crossed Heart.” The New Republic, 
Apr. 1924. 

“Woman Death.” The Measure, May 
1924. 

“To All Quiet Persons.” Contemporary 
Verse, May 1924. 

“The Unuttered.” The New Republic, 
May 1924. 

The New Republic, June 
1924. (This number announces Miss 
Hall’s death.) 

“Slow Death.” The New Republic, 
June 1924 (Called here, 108, “the 
last poem she 

“Cooling Song.” The Bookman, July 
1924. 

“Songs Farewell”: Quiet,” 
“Song Known before Death,” 
“Submergence,” “Protest,” Woman 
Ponders,” “Experienced Griever,” 
“Hearsay,” “Sleep Charm,” and “Death 
Defied.” Poetry, July 1924. 

“Interim.” The Outlook, July 1924. 

The Century, Sept. 1924. 

“Hand The Lyric West. 
Oct. 1924. 

Short Walk.” The New Republic, 
Jan. 1925. 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography section Twen- 
tieth Century Literature will reg- 
ular quarterly feature. The aim 
provide bibliography current cri- 
tical literature, appearing both 
American and foreign periodicals. 
will annotate all articles dealing with 
the literature and critical problems 
the twentieth century. 

The items the bibliography are 
listed alphabetically, according au- 
thor article. All volume numbers 
are given the arabic form. The an- 


notations are sense critical: they 

are objective, unbiased and, most 

cases, offer precis the article 

the voice its author. The length 

the annotation not upon the 


length the artic 
sity. 

Ours ambitious task, requir- 
ing large staff annotators. The 
present group too small offer the 
ideal quarterly bibliography, which 
would complete both the Eng- 
lish and foreign language fields. 
though need help all areas, our 
greatest need for annotators the 
foreign language field, especially 
French, Italian, Spanish and German. 
Obviously, the best annotators for- 
eign critical articles are those who are 
adept the language concerned and 
who have some knowledge twenti- 
eth-century literature. invite (and 
will acknowledge) correspondence 
from those who are interested con- 
tributing. All inquiries should ad- 
dressed to: James Baker, Bibliog- 


but upon its den- 


raphy Editor, Twentieth Century Lit- 
erature, 316 Abbott Street, Moscow, 
Idaho. (J.R.B.) 


Bibliographical contributions this is- 
sue by: James Baker, Loy Banks, 
Blotner, Florence Leaver, 
Louis Leiter, Glenn Pedersen, 
Conrad Pendleton, Ralph Sorvig, Al- 
Stephens, Avalon Williams. 


Andersen, Carol Reed, Space, and 
Perspective Thomas Hardy,” 
teenth-Century Fiction, 9:192-208, Decem- 
ber, 1954. 

best novels the “theme involves 

view life which man’s emotional reac- 

tion the inevitable frustration his de- 

perspective time and space.” The sense 
perspective “the intellectual theme” itself, 
revealed the concurrence past and 
present and the spatial variation from 
human microscopic being; thus meta- 
phor characters are enlarged experience 
all men’s fates diminished suffer anony- 
mity the current time. Hardy used his 
metaphors functionally shift “perspective 
from large small, from past present.” 

The “universalization single experience 

the theme that plot, character, and 

setting are not main elements but ob- 

jective correlatives the theme.” (G.M.P.) 


Berland, Alwyn, “Some Techniques Fic- 
tion Poetry,” Essays Criticism, 4:372- 
85, October, 1954. 

“The Love Song Alfred Prufrock,” 

“Epistle Dr. Arbuthnot,” and “Dunciad,” 

demonstrate the theory that “techniques 

rendition dramatic poetry” (exclusive 
the play) “are close the techniques that 
have been developed fiction.” The poet 


Is 


renders his action—making immediate and 
dramatic, rather than reported and pictorial, 
embedding its telling within the action 
itself, dramatizing the point view and 
the “story” conveyed through that point 
view. (L.L.) 


Bithel, Jethro, “Franz Theodor Csokor,” 
German Life Letters, 37-44, October, 
1954. 

novelist, playwright, and lyrical poet, 

Csokor employs themes which are always so- 

cial and political. His work generally 

neglected because his “deep religious con- 
victions and the idea that salvation for 
the country can come from totalitarian Chris- 
tianity.” uses the technique “Doppel- 

is, “What happens now 

recurrence vital events past history; all 

that has been is, and will again. 

(L.L.) 


Blackmur, P., “The Substance That Pre- 
The Kenyon Review, 17:94-110, Win- 
ter, 1955. 

Stevens not man intellect but 

makes poetry what sees ideas, 

which the reader senses intimacy rather than 
understanding; Stevens rather apprehends 
than comprehends. gives aesthetic voice 
and identifies himself with his body 
belief, the reserved “connoisseur chaos” 
seeing the physical world dissolve around 
him; but the affirmative “dandy” sur- 
vives assessing the dissolution. Quotes 
show that Stevens asserts 
the order “his catholic self” both the 
internal and external chaos that violates his 
soul. not allegorist symbolist, 
but may parodist. (G.M.P.) 


Bloom, Edward A., “Yeats’ ‘Second 
Experiment Analysis,” University 
Kansas City Review, 21:103-10, Winter, 
1954. 

Yeats’ “Second Coming” can easily inter- 

preted the average trained reader. Yet 

knowledge his private philosophical sys- 
tem reveals religious and political complexity 
which gives the poem tremendous depth and 

exploits the imagery the fullest. (A.W.) 


Bloom, Edward and Lillian Bloom, “The 
Genesis Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop,” American Literature, 26:479-506, 
January, 1955. 

Willa treatment subject matter 

was affected her theory literary theory. 

that “literary creation intuitive rather 
than intellectual process”; her personal 
experiences and friendships, her travels 


New Mexico and her friendship with 
like Tony Luhan and Father Haltermann; 
and her reading especially Howlett’s 
life Father Machebeuf. (R.S.) 


Bode, Carl, “The Buxom Biographies,” Col- 
lege English, 16:265-69, February, 1955. 
This brief survey considers the present status 
the biographical novel and the qualities 
the works Irving Stone and Harnett 
Kane, who the author feels the best work 

that genre. (R.S.) 


Bradford, Curtis, “Willa 
lected Short American Literature, 
26:537-51, January, 1955. 


About twenty-five uncollected 
stories are here classified and briefly analyzed 
shed light her development writer. 
(R.S.) 


Brandell, Gunnar, “Quarter Century 
Scandinavian Literatyre,” Books Abroad, 
28:407-22, Autumn, 1954. 


review the work the principal writers 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark shows that 
Scandinavian Literature has evolved through 
rather definite periods representing distinct 
International, Naturerlebnis, Pro- 
letarian, Primitivism, Political Radicalism 
(esp. Norway), Pessimism, Metaphysical-Re- 
ligious (since 1933), Pessismistic-Modernism 
(influenced Eliot, Proust, Joyce, Heming- 
way, Faulkner, and Mann), and Religious 
(since World War II). 


Brombert, Victor, “T. Eliot and the Ro- 
mantic Heresy,” Yale French Studies, Thir- 
teenth Issue Series:3-16, Spring-Summer, 
1954. 

Eliot’s criticism, influenced Irving Bab- 

Hulme, and Charles Maurras, has 

consistently regarded Romanticism 

The New Critics have followed 

Eliot, maintaining that the Romantic sensi- 

bility disorderly and “immature” Eliot’s 

unfair assessment Romanticism 
trated his “astigmatic approach Baude- 
laire, typical case dilution and will- 

misreading.” 


Cassidy, John A., “The Original Source 
Hardy’s Dynasts,” De- 
cember, 1954. 

that Thomas Hardy borrowed 

“much the inspiration, the thought, and 

the The Dynasts from 

Robert Buchanan’s Drama Kings.” But 

abundant evidence illustrates that Buchanan 

was deeply indebted Victor 

Légende des Siécles. Thus Hugo, rather than 
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Buchanan, “the original source 
epic.” (J.R.B.) 
Conacher, J., Existentialist 


Hero,” Philological Quarterly, 

October, 1954. 
Analysis Les Mouches illustrates 
that contemporary French drama and Greek 
tragedy (esp. Aeschylean) are comparable be- 
cause they replace character situation, use 
vertical dramatic development, and depict 
decisive actions which are taken “affirma- 
tion systems values and rights” having 
universal application. Although Sartre con- 
centrates all dramatic energy the meaning 
the situation, anguish the hero, and 
significance his choice, does not have 
available him, because his cultural situ- 
ation, two factors which the absence 
characterization made Aeschylean 
phic and religious” ideas dramatic: (1) the 
chorus which expressed deep levels mean- 
ing, (2) reality” arising from 
hidden forces behind the drama. Sartre fails 
fulfill the concepts Greek tragedy be- 
cause concentrates man who dis- 
embodied will (with minimum dramatic 
attributes) suppresses characterization, at- 
tempts express new meanings alien ori- 
ginal myths, and reduces dramatic technique 
frigid dialectic (existential) which de- 
stroys emotional and imaginative medium. 


Crane, S., “Literature, Philosophy, and 
the History Ideas,” Modern Philology, 
52:73-83, November, 1954. 

The history ideas, exemplified Love- 

work, errs regarding ideas solid 

particles, with the same thought content 
wherever they appear.” Ideas philosophy 
acquire their value and meaning from the 
philosophical context which they occur. 
Likewise, ideas literature “will have, 
parts, different nature and significance, de- 
pending the uses which they are put 
and the relationships into which they are 
made enter,” both formal determinants 
and “parts and devices” the work itself. 


Davenport, Guy, “Spinoza’s Tulips: Com- 
mentary “The Comedian the Letter 
Perspective 7:147-54, Autumn, 1954. 

“Between Glauco Cambons’ Stevens, ‘un acra- 

bata interiore che volteggiava fra bellezza 

verita’ and Mr. Winters’ Stevens, brilliant 

but ineffectual smith gaudy verse—these 
being characteristic extremes explaining 
away poet not wholly understood—there 


the Stevens who the poetic cousin 
Spinoza and Santayana. this Stevens, 
the philosophical landscapist who 
discussed. “Crispin’s voyage elabora- 
tion the idea that man’s intel- 
ligence his vegetables prologue intel- 
ligence his world, ‘veracious page page, 


Davidson, Lavette J., “Fact Formula 
‘Western’ Fiction,” Colorado Quarterly, 
278-87, Winter, 1955. 

Modern dissatisfaction with the fiction the 

West during almost 100 years the result 

the “fictional betrayal the West” the 

sensational Beadle dime novels the Civil 

War period with their two-dimensional char- 

acter distortions; the skilled story-tellers 

the old West, such Harte, Twain and 

Henry, with their emphasis upon the pictur- 

esque and seeming lack appreciation 

the historical significance the era; and the 
massed-produced, popular fiction the past 
half century with its recurring character 
types, pattern-set Wister’s The Virginian 
and classicized writers for the pulp-paper 
magazines. contrast this less satisfactory 
chronicling the West are 
cal surveys, special studies events and per- 
sonalities, and scholarly source materials 
which give clear, factual pictures the per- 
iods Western settlement. the bits 
regional fiction circulated through oral story- 
telling, there often more the true West 
than dozens the Western pulps. 
such novels Guthrie’s The Big Sky and 

The Way West, folklore and history paved 

the way for modern fictional artist 

communicate the emotional and moral sig- 
nificance two important phases Amer- 

ican frontier experience. (L.B.) 


Davie, Donald, “The Auroras Autumn,” 
Perspective, 7:125-36, Autumn, 1954. 
“The Auroras Autumn cycle ten 

poems, each twenty-four lines arranged 

groups three.” This “painstaking, de- 
liberate, 
the poem from first last. But often 

turns into evaluation. The poem 

not the completely assured masterpiece 
appeared first reading. “In fact 
now seems that the sequence breaks 
down just after the half-way Suf- 

loss touch the last few poems the 

sequence support this. (L.L.) 


Eglinton, John, “Mr. Mission,” 


even leaden-footed elucidation 


The Dublin Magazine, 30:35-39, October- 

December, 1954. 
the present age, which excels criticism 
rather than poetry, Eliot’s mission has 
been amazing success. his words, 
“to review the past our literature, and 
set the poets and the poems new order.” 
But and his school, “in their exclusive 
attention what poet says, and how 
says it, leave out account essential ele- 
ment all authoritarian who 
seems feel that the English poets “might 
have done better under stricter discipline,” 
Eliot “seems extraordinarily indifferent 
melody verse, the metrical expres- 
sion emotion.” his own poetry, such 
Four Quartets, almost traces tradi- 
tional poetic diction are found. Under his 
influence, regrettably, kind oppro- 
brium,” cast upon “poems composed 
‘traditional’ metres.” (J.L.B.) 

Eliot, S., Note Monstre Gai,” The 
Hudson Review, 7:522-26, Winter, 1955. 
Wyndham Lewis’ Monstre Gai, continua- 
tion Childermass (1928), follows Pullman 
and Satterthwaite their journey the 
Hereafter. During their stay the Magnetic 
City, “the supernatural reveals itself, and 
Good and Evil can longer disguised 
now that the choice has been irrevocably 
made.” Monstre Gai more mature than 


Childermass; “the philosophy riper 


more explicit more coherent,” and there 
can suspect that Mr. Lewis the most 
distinguished living English novelist.” 
“the greatest prose master style 
generation—perhaps the only one have 
invented new style.” (J.L.B.) 


spective,” The Journal Aesthetics Art 
Criticism, 13:215-25, December, 1954. 

Reports the Russian Formalist School 

have appeared Western publications only 

during the last years. Although largely 
indigenous phenomenon, comes close 

Cleanth Brooks’ and Warren’s version 

the New Criticism. “This 

has with analytical procedures rather 
than with criteria evaluation. While 

Brooks and Warren postulate the possibility 

some flexible yet absolute standards appli- 

cable poetry various ages, the Formalists 
frankly espoused critical relativism.” Des- 
pite Bohemian anti-academism, “petulant 
and often needlessly belligerent tone,” “ex- 
treme formulations,” and “no clear-cut aes- 
Formalist criticism made 


bution. Yefimov, opponent, said that 
“focussed sharply the basic problems 
literary study, first all the specificity 
its object, modified our conception 
the literary work and broke down into 
its component parts, opened new 
areas inquiry, vastly enriched our knowl- 
edge literary technology, raised the stan- 
dards our literary research and our 
theorising about literature effected, 
sense, Europeanization our literary 


Fergusson, Francis, “The Golden Bowl Re- 
Sewanee Review, 63:13-28, 
Winter, 1955. 

The Jamesian subject the rich American’s 

innocence encountering the impecunious 

European’s experience has, Quentin An- 

derson recently asserted, allegorical di- 

mension based the elder notions. 

“But James does not violate the immediate 

effect his fiction the allegory. The 

characters are imagined the midst 
life, with its familiar darkness and peril, its 

transience and mortality.” (A.A.S.) 


Firebaugh, Joseph J., “The Ververs,” Essays 
Criticism, 4:400-10, October, 1954. 

Henry masterpiece, The Golden 
Bowl, has been generally misunderstood. 
has its “unquestionable roots pragmatic 
thought.” reading the novel shows that 
“is gigantic horrified protest against the 
manoeuvering appearances favour 
priori concepts the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; against the use knowledge 
preserve specious appearance inno- 
cence attacks the effort maintain 
absolute theory and appearances 
long after the absolute has been abandoned 
practice. more than social criticism: 
criticism the very basis which the 
notion the absolute stands.” (L.L.) 


Fishman, Solomon, “Sir Herbert Read: Poet- 
ics vs. Criticism,” The Journal Aesthetics 
Art Criticsm, 13:156-62, December, 1954. 

Sir Herbert Read, the leading modern ex- 

ponent romanticism, has been active 

literary criticism for thirty years yet has 
“to achieve authority.” has re- 
mained receptive, also espousing various 
times classicism, surrealism, or- 
ganic form poetry using vers libre metre 

“as the organizing principle poetic form.” 

His poetics lead “an abdication criti- 

cism.” Through his emphasis the critic’s 

sympathy “he removes poetry not only from 
the orbit rational critical appraisal, but 
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also from that the critical faculty the 
poet himself.” Finally, “In dismissing tech- 
nique, Read really dismissing tradition— 
the knowledge which the poet inherits from 
his predecessors. doing, betrays the 
romantic ambition discard all prior 
edge and start afresh.” (J.L B.) 


Flaxman, Seymour L., “Der Steppenwolf: 
Hesse’s Portrait the Intellectual,” Mod- 
ern Language Quarterly, 15:349-58, Decem- 
ber, 1954. 

Der Steppenwolf, considered novel 

character, work art, portrays the author 

Harry Haller, both intellectual and artist. 

Flaxmann documents the conflict the in- 

tellectual: afraid advance God 

return Nature, shunning compromise and 
thus becoming social misfit, danger 
destroying himself his concentration 
the intellect, learning the simple things 
life from the characters Nature (Hermine, 

Pablo, and Marie). Confronted with the 

fragments his life, the intellectual realizes 

must begin anew rearrange his life. 

Laughter kills the Steppenwolf and ends 

the conflict. (G.M.P.) 


Forti, Fiorenzo Norma Fornaciari, “Gui- 
seppe Raimondi, Sympo- 
sium, 8:42-67, Summer, 1954. 

superabundance literary colouring 

emphasis the moral social milieu 

comprise the difficult balance 
written page, which always suspended be- 
tween moralism and aestheticism. Since 
life single reality, attempts repre- 
sent the moral, intellectual, and practical life 
unity.” His style reaches “maximum 
tension means detachments, suspen- 
sions, short reflexive pauses, signals and 
allusions which are just invitations the 
reader relate the whole his feelings.” 

Guiseppe Italia (1949) “is sober, effec- 

tive and profound example Raimondi’s 

art. proves that restlessness and sense 

‘quest’ are present the author.” (L.L.) 


French, Warren G., “Another Look “The 
Grapes Wrath’,” Colorado Quarterly, 
Winter, 1955. 

Bernard Bowron’s article, “The Grapes 

Wrath; ‘Wagons West’ Romance” (Colo- 

rado Quarterly, Summer, may sum- 

marized thus: The Grapes Wrath belongs 
genre “wagons westward” romances; 
has enjoyed huge sale because its 
exploitation this genre. Bowron’s conclu- 
sions only raise the further problem deter- 
mining why the book should have been more 


popular than others the same kind. 
tually The Grapes Wrath satirizes this 
genre, because outrages all the psycho- 
logical assumptions upon which such stories 
rely for their appeal. Unlike the personae 
Hough’s The Covered Wagon, the Joads 
troubles begin only after they have arrived 
what they suppose will their promised 
land. Furthermore, the book designed 
frustrate the anticipations the reader 
geared the smoothly-executed cliches 
western genre fiction. examination the 
American reviews the book suggest 
reason for its popularity. the present era 
increasing indifferent conformity 
tional affairs and increasing pre-cccupation 
with international tensions, one forgets that 
only fifteen years ago isolationism was 
common widespread absorption with na- 
tional scandals. (L.B.) 


Friedman, Norman, “Versions Form 
Fiction—Great Expectations and The Great 
Gatsby,” Accent, 14:246-64, Autumn, 1954. 

Two novels with similar subjects are exam- 

ined from the multiple perspective four 

different critical approaches 
selection and organization material. Each 

has its weakness: Symbolic (reduction 

common denominator); 

tion historical-intellectual factors); Bio- 
graphical (distinctive artistic causes ignored) 

Formalistic (all forms have their generic 

causes ironic attitudes and ambiguous 

contrasts). more valid definition the 
form novel obtained using all 
four vantages, treating each work unique 
particular, and emphasizing individual liter- 
ary forms rather than the Form Literature. 
(L.L.) 


Friedrich, Gerhard, “Bret Hart Source 
for James Joyce’s Dead,’ Philologi- 
cal Quarterly, 33:442-44, October, 1954. 

Joyce was indebted Bret novel 

Gabriel Conroy for the names 

and Gretta (Grace) and for the “key sym- 

bol” snow “burying both the living and 
the dead.” Hart’s story Grace escapes 
from the snow with her lover. The conclu- 
sion Joyce’s story was “evidently adopted 
from the impressive description the snow 
scene” which opens novel. (L.L.) 


Gasiorowska, Xenia, “Recent Trends Soviet 
Literature,” Modern Language Forum, 39: 
95-102, December, 1954. 

“Soviet Russian literature was born April 

22, 1932, the date the establishment 

the Union Soviet Writers.” Soviet 


writers since that time “have worked along 
the principles known socialist realism,” 
which stresses the necessity fighting “all 
survivals capitalism” the consciousness 
the people, gentle satire Soviet imper- 
fections, and the continuing conflict “revo- 
lutionary New” and “reactionary Old” forces 
personified “typical” characters. What 
required “an absolute allegiance the 
Party and militant watchfulness over its 


Geiger, Don, “Wallace Stevens’ Wealth,” 
Perspective, 7:155-66, Autumn, 1954. 
Three aspects Stevens’ richness are: (1) 
“Various evaluations the relations 
between imagination and reality”; (2) “The 
metaphoric development one these eval- 
uations (or the fusion particulars)”; (3) 
“The function ambiguity the poems.” 
There-are four types ambiguity: (1) “am- 
biguity presenting complicated value-situ- 
ation without implied criteria resolution 
evaluation”; (2) “ambiguity presenting 
complicated value-situation which criteria 
for evaluation are implied”; (3) “ambiguity 
presenting complicated situation which 
evaluated within the poem”; (4) “ambiguity 
which does not much represent complex 
experience expresses the individual 


character the sensibility.” (L.L.) 


Geismar, Maxwell, “Hemingway and the No- 
bel Prize,” Saturday Review 37:7-8, Novem- 
ber 13, 1954. 

Hemingway, Lewis, O’Neill, Buck, and Faulk- 

ner, all Nobel prize-winners, commemorate 

the coming age American literature 
the and its status world literature 
the end the 1930’s. Hemingway re- 
ceived the prize for the wrong book, The 
Old Man and the Sea, and for the wrong 
period his writing; The Fifth Column and 
the First Forty-Nine Stories should have been 
the basis. main, Hemingway ignores the 
psychological sources the morbid fascina- 
tion within himself and neglects the social 
forces moving the world mass slaughter. 

Yet unparalleled craftsman, beneath 

whose tenuous realism find chronicler 

intense emotional states, beautifully pro- 

jected but never quite understood. (C.P.) 


Gibson, Priscilla, “The Uses James’s Ima- 
gery: Drama Through Metaphor,” PMLA, 
69:1076-84, December, 1954. 

later fiction, notably The Wings 

the Dove, The Ambassadors, and The 

Golden Bowl, can see realistic drama 

their [the characters] individual and social 


awakenings.” This possible 
clear, though subtle, characteriza- 
tion means the degree figurative 
intent his actors’ speech” and through the 
metaphorical import “the narrative solil- 
oquy” individual characters. (J.R.B.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “The Artist the 
Twentieth Century,” Prairie Schooner, 28: 
Winter, 1954. 

The artist longer god, prophet, priest, 

sacrificial hero, creative spokesman his 

race. Unable function creatively for man- 
kind, cultivates abnormality symbolic 
the cultural crisis our age. Modern 
insistence rationality robs man “vital 
energies that stem from the darker, elemental 
side his personality, the daemonic un- 
conscious, rendering him fragmentary and 
incomplete.” The poet thus “alienated 
from nature well The writer 

“has lost faith the efficacy the Word, 

and reduced impotent silence.” ren- 

aissance will come only when international 
conflict has been resolved and faith hu- 

manity has been regained. (J.L.B.) 


Golffing, Francis, “The Alexandrian Mind: 
Notes Toward Definition,” Partisan Re- 
view, 22:73-82, Winter, 1955. 

The state mind the modern Greek, 

the poet Cavafy particular, read 

“as metaphor for the attitudes modern 

Western man,” the Alexandrian mind. 

“Alexandrian” describes “the temper 

time—any time—consequent upon the flower- 

ing strict value systems; the attitude en- 
tertained most clearly the best minds 
and dimly the rest the face that ir- 
regular luxuriance one’s past—inher- 
ited neither wholly nor quite purely 
enough; and earned, one might earn 
punishment.” Characteristics: passivity toward 
experience, hedonistic doctrine minimum 
pain and maximum pleasure, prudence the 
supreme rule conduct, literary cosmopoli- 
tanism, tenderness for every form defeat, 
love for beauty-in-agony and love cor- 
ruption, conviction the fundamental equi- 
valence all moral values. (J.L.B.) 


Gordon, Caroline, “Mr. Verver, Our National 
Sewanee Review, 63:29-47, 
Winter, 1955. 

Miss Gordon regards “far-fetched” Quen 

tin Anderson’s belief that the elder James’ 

ideas affected his novelist son, for the 
notions were those provincial crank,” 
and were quite inadequate inform the 
novelist’s moral and technical conceptions. 
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The social and psychological critics James 
have likewise missed the true drift his 
novels. Adam Verver The Golden Bowl 
“the spiritual ancestor the philanthro- 
pists our day,” having realized “that great 
wealth can held trust only for others.” 
Maggie Verver’s love the Christian caritas. 
throughout James’s work the moral 
scheme the traditional Christian scheme, 
The Golden Bowl, “his last great 
work, Adam Verver, whose Christian name 
that the first man and whose last 
name signifies rejuvenation, that able 
realize his ideal.” (A.A.S.) 


Grattan, Hartley, “James Farrell: 
Harpers’ Magazine, 209:93-4:96- 
October, 1954. 

record the lives the “devalued 

people his time,” who are betrayed 
forces circumstance; his function mor- 
alist reflect upon what records. 

Reflection concludes that these things need 

not be, and plans change for the condi- 

tions reported his ficton. devo- 
tion the fully free man, non-existent 
creature who the reason for the novelist’s 
essentially optimistic view his fellows. The 
sources Farrell’s morality are examined. 
(F.L.) 


Greenwood, Robert, Modern 
Traditional Poetry,” Talisman, 6:55-69, 
Winter, 1954. 

Modern Traditional poetry that type 

nineteenth and twentieth century poetry, 

exclusive experimental verse, whose tradi- 
tions can traced back the Renaissance. 

not merely imitate traditional forms; 

rather employs “careful and considered 

use the resources tradition.” Certain 
traditional techniques such the use 
and meter, simile, metaphor, conceit, 
reduction abstraction, word stress, and 
direct statement, are demonstrated the 

Modern Traditional poetry Winters, Cun- 

ningham, Fitzell, Frost, Dickinson, Robinson, 

Janet Lewis, and Mark Van Doren. (L.L.) 


Gwynn, Frederick L., “Sweeney Among the 
Epigraphs,” Modern Language Notes, 69: 
572-44, December, 1954. 

The epigraph from The Reign King Ed- 

ward the Third characterizes the action 

“Sweeney among the Nightingales.” indi- 

cates sexual plotting and emphasizes the 

sordidness the situations King Edward, 

Agamemnon, and Sweeney. the horned 

circle the moone,” line from the play, 


the inspiration for “And Sweeney guards 
the gate,” and flight vugly 
rauens/do croke and houer ore our shoulders 
and heads for “Death and the Raven 
drift above.” 


Haber, Tom Burns, “Houseman’s Poetic 
Method: His Lecture and His Notebooks,” 
PMLA, 69:1000-16, December, 1954. 

For Housman “the origin poetry. 

was not emotion recollected but its 

[emotion’s] very onset,” what called 

“bubbling up” process. Close examination 

the notebooks which Housman strug- 

gled with the process 
veals excessive amount labored shaping 
these first inspirations; preoccupation 
with individual quatrains, often resulting 
poor stanza sequence and unevenness 
overall poetic quality; and “too neat, too 
finished” effect the final product. (J.R.B.) 


Hafley, James, “The Lost Girl—Lawrence 
Really Real,” The Arizona Quarterly, 10: 
Winter, 1954. 

The Lost Girl, Lawrence fulfills 

perfectly what believed the great 

function the novel form: bring the 
individual’s “under-life,” private self, into 
harmony with his social self. attaining 
formal perfection The Lost Girl, Lawrence 
was able give his absolute 
theme substantial reality and empiri- 
cal cogency, and this telling evidence 
the high order craftsmanship 
best fiction. (A.A.S.) 


Harkness, Bruce, “The 
Chance,” Fiction, 
209-22, December, 1954. 

The title, properly understood ironic, 

conjunction with the epigraph, unifies the 

disparate threads the novel. Harkness 
shows that “the motto reinterprets the title, 
the presence the narrators not explain- 
able the standard critical approach, and 

Conrad’s epigraphs are always important 

clues interpretation. The ordinary mean- 

ing the title “ignores the epigraph, fails 
explain the use destroys 
the unity the novel and does not operate 
the central events the plot.” The 
theme “ironic chance” explains the use 
the narrators, aplies the main incidents, 
and more keeping with Conrad’s pre- 
vious works. Characters are motivated not 
chance events but inner psychological 
forces. (G.M.P.) 


Hassan, Ihab H., “The Pilgrim Prey: 


| 


Note Paul Bowles,” Western Review, 

19:23-36, Autumn, 1954. 
“willful loss salvation through sudden 
immersion life and concomitant destruc- 
tion his center dramatic action and 
nucleus meaning.” Human relationships, 
isolation, and lovelessness remain his cen- 
tral themes. The characters are “preys and 
pilgrims” obsessively questing traditional 
tional, “no longer admitting choice and 
regeneraton, liberation and self discovery;” 
they prove the impossibility love, and 
they reject orthodox morality, suffering the 
effects such rejection. His techniques 
convert terror and negation form and 
meaning. His work suggests ironic deter- 
minism, cosmic flaw, gesture direc- 
tion naturalism.” However, “he depicts 
more terror than pity, and his characters 
are bound the necessity self-destruc- 


Hedden, Worth Tuttle, “On Writing the 
Family Novel,” American Scholar, 24:65- 
80, Winter, 1954-55. 

The execution Love Wound, family 

novel built around love triangle, involved 

recognition that the more unfamiliar the 

appearance person place, the more 

vivid becomes; the problem limning 

vulnerable realtives; the decision let the 

protagonists tell their own stories, without 
the glance over their shoulders; the 
necessity rewriting passages conscious- 
ness eliminate author’s stage directions; 
the importance keeping the Negro ques- 
tion seemingly incidental; and the elimnation 
character after development through 
three parts the novel. (L.B.) 


Heringman, Bernard, “The Poetry Syn- 
thesis,” Perspective, 7:167-76, Autumn, 1954. 
“For Wallace Stevens, life continuous 
dialectic between reality and imagination. 
involves, indeed requires, the attempt 
arrive synthesis the two. ‘Notes 
Toward Supreme Fiction’ attempt 
resolve the dialectic, define and achieve 
the poetry which life.” the end 
achieves the “harmonious intersection 
fiction and fact, poetry and science, irra- 
tional and rational, ideal and real. 
other poem gives fully [‘Credences 
achieved with the dialectic reality and 
Heyl, Bernard, “The Absolutism 
Leavis,” The Jorunal Aesthetics Art 
Criticism, 13:249-55, December, 1954. 


The effect Leavis’ writings 
because the “mischievous character his 
critical dogmatism” based upon “an implicit 
acceptance incorrect theory value: 
namely, absolutism.” This position, combined 
with “his high-handed and quite untrust- 
worthy dealing with his opponents,” amounts 
pernicious influence. His criticism 
the later novels Henry James not 
posits one correct judgment the 
works, but discourages reading them. His 
criticism Othello and the interpretations 
other critics also shows that “to insist 
the exclusive rightness one judgment 
critically unsound.” (J.L.B.) 


Hochwald, Ilse E., “Eliot’s Cocktail Party 
and Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften,” The 
Germanic Review, 29:254-59, December, 
1954. 

Since most the characters 

Wahlverwandtschaften are paralleled The 

Cocktail Party, reasonable assume 

that Goethe’s novel was one the “sources” 

for Eliot’s play. (J.R.B.) 


John, S., “Image and Symbol the Work 
Albert Camus,” French Studies, 9:42-53, 
January, 1955. 

Camus’ work the sun “image” 

destruction, violence, silence, negation hu- 

man activity, and the sea “image” 
solace, refreshment, youth, life, sex, perpetual 
renewal. Through his metaphysics, however, 
they assume symbolic force: The “absurd” 
occurs when the sun reduces man 
irresponsible element nature. Antitheti- 
cally, the sea symbolizes “revolt,” exer- 
cise freedom. (L.L.) 


Joyce, Stanislaus, “Open Letter Dr. Oliver 

Gogarty,” Interim, 4:49-56, nos. 1&2, 1954. 
reply (written 1951) James 
brother, Stanislaus, article Dr. Go- 
garty (“They Think They Know Joyce,” 
Saturday Review Literature, March 18, 
1950) which Gogarty maintained Ulysses 
“leg-pull.” Mr. Joyce refutes this and 
accuses Gogarty errors fact about this 
brother’s life. 


Kauf, Robert, “Once Again: Kafka’s Re- 
port Academy,’ Modern Language 
Quarterly, 15:359-65, December, 1954. 

Kauf applauds William Rubenstein’s ar- 

ticle, “Franz Kafka’s Report Acad- 

(MLQ, 8:372-76, 1952), which inter- 
prets the work dealing with the problem 

Jew who has forgotten forsaken his spiri- 

tual Jewish heritage, and, not because 
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inner urge, but because material 
Western culture.” Kauf further supports the 
thesis showing the thematic relationship 
published together under the heading 
Animal 


Kaufmann, Walter, “Art, Tradition, and 
Truth,” Partisan Review, 22:9-28, Winter, 
1955. 

Both Nietzsche and Rilke have 

cized for their supposed inversion “the 

tradition.” However, “all great poetry and 
philosophy deeply subversive. What 

“distinguishes Nietzsche and Rilke from most 

philosophers and poets the past” the 

praising certain kind life “with all 
their power and consciousness.” the 
life man combining “sensuousness and 
spirituality, profound feeling and 
trating The traditionalists’ views 
are because “they fail recognize 
the essential autonomy poetry which sub- 
verts stereotypes hallowed 
changes our perceptions reality, and makes 
accepted truths questionable making 


aware the concrete meanings ideas.” 


Kaufman, Walter, “Nietzsche and Rilke,” 

The Kenyon Review, 17:1-22, Winter, 1955. 
The “contents” Rilke’s poetry throws 
light idea and experience common 
Nietzsche and Rilke and the relation 
philosophy and poetry. poem can illus- 
trate philosophy insofar the philosophy 
mood, attitude.” Four interrelated mo- 
are common both men: “experience 
his own historical situation,” new 
honesty” (rejection past “the 
identity terribleness and bliss,” and “com- 
plete repudiation otherworldliness.” When 
all four motifs are fused into single exper- 
ience their radical this world 
with all its agony becomes experience 
ecstatic (G.M.P.) 


King, Charles L., ‘Sperical’ Philo- 

sophy,” PMLA, 69:993-99, December, 1954. 
novel esfera (The 
Sphere) develops the philosophy that every- 
thing, “mental and moral life included, 
really all piece, ‘spherical.’ “Apparent 
oposites” are actually part unfath- 
omed, mystical whole. (J.R.B.) 


Levi, Albert William, Note Wallace 
Stevens and the Poem Perspective,” 
Perspective, 7:137-46, Autumn, 1954. 


possible treat the poetry Wallace 
Stevens through the terms massiveness, 
exquisiteness, and metaphors sensation. 
“Another its leisurely preoccupations 
recurrent delight the thing seen. And 
consequence this delight the emer- 
gence ‘the poem perspective.’ This 
experience—to the resemblances between the 
modes sensation and the similarities 
outcome between the several senses.” This 
demonstrated means “The Plot 
Against the Giant,” “Sea Surface Full 
Clouds,” “Six Significant Landscapes,” and 
“Thirteen ways Looking Blackbird.” 
(L.L.) 


Lewis, B., “Fiction and Power: Some 
Notes Ignazio Silone,” The Kenyon Re- 
view, 17:23-41, Winter, 1955. 

Although the European critics have called 

Silone only moral force, Lewis suggests 

the moral force issues from poetic appraisal 

Silone action poetic expression; en- 

deavors discover the moral content, “the 

action action,” and provides impressive 
answer “whether power can trans- 
muted art.” Silone’s life representative 
his art; has gone from the ideal 
unity community, from party program 
poetic vision, from politics art way 
conversion into creative humanism. 
seeks communicate word what failed 
deed, the building community 
through the creation conscience out the 
suffering the farmers. (G.M.P.) 


Loy, Robert J., “The Reality Marcel 
World,” The French Review, 28: 
115-27, December, 1954. 

Aymé’s work contains “first class commen- 

taries the French scene particular and 

the human scene general.” Through 
the medium fantasy discovers new 

“reality”: contrasts the fixed vision and 

values adulthood with the fresh and ex- 

perimental approach reality enjoyed the 
child. always satirizes “the certainty, the 
sacredness attached working set 
standards the very wise owls [adults] 
whose emotional, mental, social and political 
lives are often complete chaos.” 


Lubell, Albert J., “The Fitzgerald Revival,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 54:95-106, Janu- 
ary, 1955. 

Recent criticism has overpraised Fitzgerald’s 

work. Actually, was outstripped his 
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contemporaries and produced only few first 
rate pieces. Fitzgerald’s recent revival 
should not blind the fact that his was 
largely unfulfilled promise.” (J.R.B) 


MacLeish, Archibald, “The Poet Play- 
wright,” Atlantic Monthly, 195:49-52, Feb- 
ruary, 1955. 

drama, poetry more effective than prose 

expressing sensibility its greatest inten- 

sity, provided the poetic drama creates 
enhances vision life, and illusion 
the real—not the actual—and provided, 
the process, becomes artistic comple- 
tion organized action and creates the 
audience expectation and functional 
need for such poetic communication. re- 
gain the stage its own character, poetry 
must find its own poetic way the mastery 
action well expressive skill. (C.P.) 


McLaughlin, Charles A., Note ‘Inti- 
mation and Theme’ Literary Criticism,” 
The Journal Aesthetics Art Criticism, 
13:267-70, December, 1954. 

Bruce Harkness, “Intimation and Theme,” 

attempts “to reconcile the methods Aris- 

totelian plot analysis with one the domin- 
namely, the interpretation literary works 
the embodiment moral vision.” But 
his solution “oversimplifies the problem and 

Chicago critics. the central point the 

role theme, “Harkness goes beyond the 

Aristotelian position holding that not 

some but all literary works are thematic 

manner that reminds one 

Also, “the Chicago Critics are reluctant 

consign advance all literary works the 

realm theme.” (J.L.B.) 


Maud, N., “Dylan Poetry,” Es- 
says Criticism, 4:411-20, October, 1954. 
Thomas gains his effect using the short 
coherent phrase, creating his 
own stanzaic patterns, and rarely using 
any form more than once. The technique 
includes the highly varied line-length, broken 
unit, and minimum punctuation. 
Two pitfalls exist: (1) the splinter element 
may come too near shattering the sense flow 
(2) temptation towards laxity. see the 
boys summer,” Tale,” and 
Refusal Mourn the Death, Fire, 
Child London” are explicated. (L.L.) 


Menard, René, “La Responsabilité des Poétes 
Modernes,” Bottege Oscure, 14:44-47, Au- 
tumn, 1954. 

Modern poetry not embellished, listless 


ornament the psychic life. Rather 
somewhat hopeless endeavor return man 
the powers compromised mechanical civil- 
ization. Thus the greatest modern poetry, 
this world created anew. Such poetry 
engaged social and intellectual life 
the strictest sense. The vocation the poet 
sensible the rapport between the 
world and himself when reason alone 
powerless render account it. (L.L.) 


Morris, C., “Crane’s ‘Voyages’ Single 
Poem,” Accent, 14:291-99, Autumn, 1954. 
explication reveals that the six 
poems form sequence and should studied 
integrated work. Unification theme, 
interweaving love, sea, voyages, and death, 
achieved through inter-relation syntax, 

language, and symbol. (L.L.) 


Morse, Mitchell, “Jacob and Esau Fin- 
negans Wake,” Modern Philology, 52:123- 
30, November, 1954. 

Joyce’s apparently inconsistent treatment 

the story Jacob and Esau Finnegans 

Wake actually consistent with the 

views the Church and its doctrines, and 

the role the artist exile: “The 
exile neither completely damned com- 
pletely free. every man there 
something the holy sinner. God helps 
man carry his pack, Joyce semes say; 
but the creative man, whatever extent 
can, helps himself. (A.A.S.) 


Nakajima, Kenzo, Japanese Litera- 
ture: the Main Stream,” Atlantic Monthly, 
195:165-68, January, 1955. 

Japanese literature between the two World 

Wars reflects conflict and dissension—a demo- 


growth Nipponese militaristic nationalism 
and Marxist literary movement. Since 
1945, Japanese authors have been aiming 
depict the social, political, and economic tur- 
moil their defeated empire. (C.P.) 


Nash, Ralph, “Wallace Stevens and the Point 
Change,” Perspective, 7:113-21, Autumn, 
1954. 

Stevens has concept poetry ap- 

proach the center reality, ‘an ascent 

through illusion’ past hordes destructions, 
arriving ‘what wanted fact be.’ This 
vatic concept necessitates vatic faith the 
figure the poet, who becomes kind 
divinity, father, one who secretes reality 
the metamorphosis experience into ab- 
straction.” These broad claims for 
poetry are far removed from the usual 
claims now made seem stagger- 


Yet only the light these broad 

claims can evaluate the inevitability and 

inexhaustibility Stevens’ concern with the 
problems poetry the subject his 

poems.” (L.L.) 

Nash, Ralph, “About Emperor Ice- 
Cream,’ Perspective, 7:122-4, Autumn, 
1954. 

detailed “reading” indicates that this 

poem distantly related elegiac 

and epigrammatic poems whose structural 
characteristic the series explicit instruc- 
tions for funeral rites. But the formalizing 
series this poem only emphasizes the ab- 
sence ‘true,’ meaningful ritual. Also the 
death which the poem focusses—in spite 
harsh insistence garish particulars— 
not essentially the death human being, 
but abstraction. Although inter- 
illuminate the poem.” (L.L.) 


Neuschaffer, W., “The World Gertrud 
Von Fort,” German Life Letters, 8:30- 


36, October, 1954. 
The philosophical center her historical 
novels formed profound Christian 
belief (she Roman Catholic convert). 
The lucidity her style “enhances the 


beauty her work and gives its place 
the German Classical tradition.” (L.L.) 


Justin, “Lafcadio and Barnabooth, 
Supposition,” Symposium, 8:33-41, Sum- 
mer, 1954. 

comparison Gide’s and Larbaud’s novels 

reveals that and Lafcadio have 

too much common for explain their 
similarities solely the grounds their 
being exact No, these 
two are spiritual brothers. Larbaud 
and Gide must have, consciously uncon- 
sciously, inspired each other more than 
mere matter names.” (L.L.) 


Obuchowski, Chester W., “Jules Roy, Suc- 
cessor Saint Exupery,” The French Re- 
view, 28:137-44, December, 1954. 

Roy “the most talented French writer 

aviation since Saint Exupery. The var- 

ious phases his military career are re- 
his work, usually semi-autobiogra- 
phical. But “Roy’s speciai domain the 
psychological.” penetrates “the inner- 
most recesses the soul” men war. 


Owen, David H., Glass Water,” Per- 
spective, 7:175-83, Autumn, 1954. 
For “Stevens all views are products the 


mind’s ordering sensation, but poetry 
specifically the product the imagina- 
tion. The imagination the modern 
world finds its limits the earth and the 
earthy experience men.” While poetry 
metaphysical, “not adressed men 
existence’ and his enjoyment comes 
the heightening existence through im- 
agination. Poetry makes possible 
for men see abstract patterns, which al- 
though they contain the evil the world 
facts, still are the goods which men can 
live and find life This seems 
the theme “The Comedian the 
Letter and “Esthetique Mal.” The 
real competitor the poet making illu- 
sions the politician. But 
imagination fails “to take the 
basic facts about man and his world.” (L.L.) 


Paton, Alan, and Liston Pope, “The Novelist 
and Christ,” Saturday Review, 37:15-16, 
56-59, December 1954. 

The concern with Christ the modern 

novel slight, and doubtlessly attributable 

the secularization the age and its arts. 

The comparative failure the few Christ 

novels due the inflexible Christ-plot, 

the extremely complex paradoxical 

Christ-character, and the supreme literary 

genius which the portrayal the Incarna- 

tion—the authentic majesty and the perfect 
humility, the relation the human and the 

Divine—requires. (C.P.) 


Read, Herbert, “The Drift Modern Po- 
etry,” Encounter, 4:3-10, January, 1955. 
Poetic expression the 20th century not 
characterized “uniform direction uni- 
form technique.” The effort “to search out 
and incorporate the symbols and myths 
past ages” (notably Pound and Eliot) has 
failed provide with “mythical poetry”: 
has ignored “the fact that myth cannot 
consciously imported but must emerge 
gradually from the collective unconscious.” 
“We must therefore look for the peculiar 
virtues our poetry its 
ture. Twentieth century poetry does 
not evidence “common ideological trend” 
“common philosophy art.” Instead, 
its virtues are found the diverse and bril- 
liant achievements (esp. Yeats, Pound, Eliot, 
Thomas) the realms “diction, idiom, 

and imagery.” (J.R.B.) 


Rolo, Charles J., “Alberto Moravia,” Atlantic 
Monthly, 195:69-74, February, 1955. 
Moravia depicts, least part, his indig- 


nation against the bombastic and consolatory 

cant that permeated Italian culture the 

spontaneity, but with classic simplicity, 

documents the truth sex, especially its 
erotic aspects, and projects the “feel” 

Italian life. represents sex the con- 

nection between the cerebral modern and 

the instinctual nature. 
acceptance, Moravia believes, will enable 
mankind make the best its purgatorial 

destiny. (C.P.) 

Runyan, Harry, Poetry,” Faulk- 
ner Studies, Summer-Autumn, 1954. 

derivative poetry concerning nature 

love; moreover “the nature poetry pre- 

sented sexual imagery and the love poetry 
nature imagery.” Its themes are the 

“Waste Land” and mutability. “The final 

effect one immature romanticism.” At- 

tached check-list the magazines pub- 

lishing his poetry. (L.L.) 

St. Aubyn, C., “Sartre and the Essential 
Symposium, 8:82-101, Summer, 
1954. 

Sartre has found Genét’s work “myriad 

possibilities for good and evil, right and 

wrong.” has revealed “the most devious 
and hidden recesses and the psychological 
and obnoxious authors the century.” 
Sartre has “demonstrated with blinding clar- 
ity the part himself that writer shares 
share with him. Unfortunately Sartre’s in- 
cisive literary appreciation marred 
inordinate length, needless repetition and 
unnecessary complication. Fortunately Sar- 
tre’s stylistic excesses not lessen the great 
service has done all explaining 

Genét, not explaining him away, but 

explaining him into the very substance 

our 


Saloman, Louis B., “The Pound-Ruskin 
Axis,” College English, 16:270-76, Febru- 
ary, 1955. 

This comparison the social and political 

thinking Ezra Pound and Ruskin 

(and the similarities are many) designed 

“enable see Pound somewhat 

clearer perspective than was possible the 
more heated atmosphere few years ago.” 

(R.S.) 


Sandeen, Ernest, “The Wings the Dove 
and The Portrait Lady: Study 
Henry James’s Later Phase,” PMLA, 69: 
1060-75, December, 1954. 


increasing ability handle “moral 
ambiguities complexities” and the “par- 
adoxes and anomalies human behavior” 
can traced his treatment Isabel 
Archer The Portrait Lady and Milly 
Theale The Wings the Dove. The 
handling Milly Theale the latter novel 
gives that work symbolic range which 
Portrait does not have.” 


Sawyer, Kenneth B., “Hero Lay 
Dying,” Faulkner Studies, 3:30-33, Sum- 
mer-Autumn, 1954. 

Jewel the hero the novel because 

that single person who achieves what 

(L.L.) 


Schultz, Stefan, “On the Interpretation 
Thomas Mann’s Der Zauberberg,” Mod- 
ern Philology, 52:110-22, November, 1954. 

The Magic Mountain has sometimes been 

interpreted Mann’s declaration his con- 

version democracy, and sometimes his 
warning the bourgeois decadence the 

West. Schultz maintains that, the con- 

trary, the protagonist the novel, Hans 

Castorp, Neitzschean character; that, 

indeed, certain Neitzschean ideas seem 

most provide “an outline” for the novel. 

Mann’s imagination was impelled and guided 

the Neitzschean vision the Romantic 

epoch Europe, and this provides the true 

“time” and true subject the novel. (A.A.S.) 


Schwartz, Delmore, “T. Eliot’s Voice and 
His Voices,” Poetry, 85:170-6, De- 
cember, 1954. 

Eliot’s diction, “miraculous poetic resur- 

rection all words, however abstract, pro- 

saic, anti-poetic,” has all 
modern poetry. Connotations the reader 
between words will “attract and order many 
other words and phrases into recognizable 
constellations and gestalt. Experience 
introspection, and conceptual and 
conceptual and difficult analysis in- 
volved this choice words.” Eliot sys- 
tematically cultivated reading method 
writing poems without letting the practice 
degenerate into mechanical method. (L.L.) 


Schwartz, Delmore, “T. Eliot’s Voice and 
Voices,” Poetry, 85:232-42, January, 
1955. 


might called tragic proportions.” 


Often Eliot’s poems are “dominated 


listening other voices.” either uses 
some traditional basis for transition (logical 
emotional, dramatic, omits 
the connections between passages parts. 
The overall organization “sibylline (or 
subliminal) listening, the method which per- 


mits all other methods used without 
and which allows par- 
ticular method interfere with the quin- 
tessential receptivity which opens itself 
any and all kinds material and subject 


matter.” (L.L.) 


Seyppel, Joachim H., Renaissance Ger- 
man Poetry: Gottfried Benn,” Modern 
Language Forum, 39:115-25, December, 
1954. 

The lyricist, Benn, has carried contemporary 

German poetry “to anti-rationalistic and 

Dionysian tendency.” Knowing that “ration- 

alistic explanation” artistically outdated, 

goes beyond the rational and relays “im- 

pressions from within and from the primeval 

layers his pre-historical psyche.” Via the 

“trance,” which the “split into subject 

and the object” “suspended,” “over- 

comes the separation the world into the 

ego and the object.” (J.R.B.) 


Sherwood, John C., “The Traditional Ele- 
ment Faulkner,” Faulkner Studies, 3:17- 
23, Summer-Autumn, 1954. 

Faulkner uses traditional themes: incest, lost 

child, buried treasure, trickery tricker 

tricked, and the beautiful girl who goes 
around men’s clothing. These “seem in- 
appropriate for modern novelists.” uses 

“an imperfectly fused mixture the grossest 

naturalism with the most sensational kind 

romance the commonplace and the 
extraordinary, Steinbeck and Shakespeare.” 

His plots are little odd and sur- 

prising themselves; used conjunction 

with the grosser kinds realism, they can 
only regarded serious weakness.” 

(L.L.) 


Smith, William Jay, Note Radiguet,” 
Accent, 14:289-90, Autumn, 1954. 

The poems, written sense the deepest 
classical tradition French Literature, pos- 
sess the qualities disarming candor, quiet, 
penetrating vision, and cool self-possession. 
seeks out banality and raises 
the power dream. (L.L.) 


Snodgrass, D., “Elegance Marianne 
Moore,” Western Review, 19:57-64, Au- 
tumn, 1954. 

English poetry depends upon some order 

external elegance whereby technical factors 

(sound texture, rhythm, rhyme, word con- 

notations, imagery) may establish certain 

discreet (ironic) values. Much Marianne 

early poetry shows such quality 

“because rhetorical lack-of-surface-bril- 

liance, she dulls her lines,” although jux- 


taposition line line image image 
she gains brilliant effects. Something like 
elegance appears the later poetry. This 
rise musicality very personal sort, 
created nove! rhythms, extension 
her normal uses muted rhymes, and 
intricate internal rhyme and echo structures. 
(L.L.) 


Spivey, Ted R., “Thomas Tragic 
Hero,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 9:179- 
91, December, 1954. 

Although some critics believe Hardy’s philo- 

sophical view makes impossible for him 

write tragedy, examination his heroes 
shows that was working the tradition 
the tragic poets. Hardy saw man beaten 
down forces within and without; the de- 
sires his heroes, for both passion and 
heightened spiritual state, are never fulfilled; 
but neither are their spirits crushed. “Tra- 
gedy for Hardy the defeat the romantic 
hero’s desire reach higher spiritual 
state”; his heroes are “defeated chance 
without and their own passions within.” His 
utopianism may detract from his tragedies, 
but his vision fundamentally tragic. (G. 
M.P.) 


Stone, Edward, “James’s ‘Jungle’: The Sea- 
sons,” University Kansas City Review, 
21:142-44, Winter, 1954. 

The symbolic qualities “Jungle” 

may found not only the names the 

characters but also the imagery the 

months and the seasons. (A.W.) 


Struve, Gleb, “The Double Life Russian 
Literature,” Books Abroad, 28:389-406, Au- 
tumn, 1954. 

survey the work the most prominent 

Russian writers since the Communist Revo- 

lution reveals that “while Soviet literature 

has developed into perfect example com- 
mitted literature (littérature émi- 
gré literature has, with few exceptions, re- 
tained its ideological and artistic freedom; 
and Whereas Soviet literature moved, 
after the first decade, away from innovation 
toward revival traditional forms, ending 
under the impact ideological pressures, 
complete fossilization, literature 
followed the opposite direction, though 
was more interested spiritual quests 
than formal innovations per se.” 


Tate, Allen, “To Whom the Poet Respon- 
sible?” Perspectives USA, 6:5-15, Winter, 
1954. 

Poets have been accused substantial re- 

sponsibility for the unhappy state the 


world because they have shirked their role 
“unacknowledged legislators.” Actually, 
responsibility devolves less upon them than 
upon philosophers, scientists, 
larly politicians. The poet write poli- 
tical material private citizen, not 
poet. His responsibility not political ad- 
vice but “the reality man’s experience”; 
responsible his conscience. (J.L.B.) 


Thomas, Dylan, “The Welshman Poet,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 194:76-84, December, 
1954. 

During this century, Welsh poetry has been 

vitalized talented native poets having 

common love poetry and Wales. 
the and the the poets South 

Wales, for example, wrote 

anger against the inequalities social and 

economic conditions there. Three the 
best poet the two World Wars are Edward 

Thomas, Wilfred Owens, and Alun Lewis. 

(C.P.) 


Troy, William, “Virginia Woolf and the 
Novel Sensibility,” Perspectives USA, 
6:55-76, Winter, 1954. 

Three essays published over period 

twenty years. 1932: Influenced Bergson, 

reactive like others her generation against 
naturalism embracing metaphysics, Mrs. 

Woolf found the subjective method congenial 

her own She wrote one 

class individuals who avoid action, with- 
drawing into the passivity inner exper- 
ience. Although she occasionally 
rative, she most often presents poetic mate- 
rials and methods the form novels. 

1937: Despite the attempt The Years 

maintain balance between inner and outer 

reality, the static characters and familiar 
time-preoccupation emphasize the limitations 

Mrs. themes and methods. 1952: 

Mrs. intermediate position now 

secure; this earlier criticism was too harsh, 

and retrospect reveals her delicacy, elegance 

—even vigor—and her exquisite rendering 

her own special vision. (J.L.B.) 


Tynan, Kenneth, “Prose and the Playwright,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 194:72-76, December, 
1954. 

Tynan refutes the assumption that the upper 

reaches dramatic experience are the ex- 

clusive province poetry, for the high art 
the theatre depends neither naturalism 
nor poetry. Dramatic intensity compatible 
with prose, the most versatile medium 
expression that the stage has ever had. (C.P.) 


Untermeyer, Louis, “The Charm Light 


Verse,” Atlantic Monthly, 194:66-77, De- 
cember, 1954. 
Good light verse bastard opposite 
serious poetry but another legitimate way 
expression. (C.P.) 


Ussher, Arland, “Sartre,” The Dublin Maga- 

zine, October-December, 1954. 
Jean-Paul Sartre “is probably the greatest in- 
tellectual energy the world today. 
modern Voltaire, with disturbing 
streak Sade.” But his “paradox” and 
“dangerousness” (also the malady and para- 
dox France) spring from Jansenism: “an 
excessively sombre view life, insecurity 
the realm the non-logical, and fascin- 
ation with evil which seems often fringe 
melodrama.” His vital contribution 
philosophy “the Look” meant disprove 
solipsism; feeling the Look, one conscious 
being perceived. Opposing the Self 
the Other (one the many who look), 
“Sartre has progressed but one step beyond 
monism and landed idealistic plural- 


Vickery, Olga W., “The Sound and the Fury: 
Study Perspective,” PMLA, 69:1017- 
37, December, 1954. 

The four seemingly unrelated sections The 

Sound and the Fury are all concerned with 

“Cady and her loss This event 

“serves both the source dramatic ten- 

sion and the focal point for the various 

perspectives.” Thus the structure the no- 
vel reveals its theme: “the relation between 
the act and man’s apprehension the act. 
between the event and the interpretation.” 
The sections belonging Benjy, Quentin, 
and Jason present well-demarcated and 
quite isolated world built around one 
these splinters truth.” The objective na- 
ture section shows that she 
able “to create order out chaos rather than 
defiance it” and that her perspective 
represents the “ethical norm” contrasting 
with the private, distorted worlds the 
three 


Vigneron, Robert, Propos d’une Préten- 
due Lettre Proust Vallette,” Modern 
Philology, 52:131-33, November, 1954. 

Contrary the information the catalogue 

Autographes documents historiques 

Théodore Tausky (Hiver 1952-53, pp. 50- 

51, No. 21137), which indicates that letter 

Proust was sent Vallete, the letter was 

actually written Auguste Marguillier, edi- 
tor for the Gazette des Beaux Arts and its 
supplement, Chronique des Arts 


Curiosité; the chief business the letter 
was communicate Proust’s offer 
borate with Marguillier the news- 
papers which edited. Parts the letter 
illustrate Proust’s interest certain English 
engravings and his ingeniously politic meth- 
ods protecting himself from unexpected 
incursions his private life. 


Virtanen, Reino, “Proust’s Metaphors from 
the Natural and the Exact Sciences,” 
PMLA, 69:1038-59, December, 1954. 

Analysis and examples Proust’s skillful 

use scientific metaphor (drawn from biol- 

ogy, chemistry, physics, mathematics, astron- 
omy, etc.) illuminate the psychological 
and social phenomena presented 

Recherche Temps perdu. 


Vittorini, Domenico, “Luigi Pirandello 
saw Him,” Symposium, 8:113-23, Summer, 
1954. 

Recounts series conversations between 

Pirandello and the author. Pirandello speaks 

the influences which shaped his work, 

his themes, religion, politics, the art his 

contemporaries, and literary criticism. (J. 

R.B.) 


Voorhees, Richard J., “Anthony Powell: The 
First Phase,” Prairie Schooner, 28:337-44, 
Winter, 1954. 

novels are described Pritch- 

ett staking sizable claim the dead 

centre English comedy and emin- 
ence their own.” The characters After- 
noon Men (1931), Venusberg (1932), and 

From View Death (1933), suggest 

characters from the early Aldous Huxley, 

without possessing, however, their wit and 

learning. Agents and Patients (1936), mix- 

ing comedy with neurosis and stupidity, sug- 

gests Jane Austen’s juxtaposition the grim 
with the comic Pride and Prejudice. Two 
novels published the Fifties almost 
pedantically elaborate investigations the 
past,” The early novels display tragedy and 
comedy growing out the same materials, 
showing that “if human beings are prepos- 
terous they are also pathetic, that their 
lives are farcical they are also deadly serious.” 


Wagner, Geoffrey, Contemporary Passion 
Play,” The Twentieth Century, 156:527-38, 
December, 1954. 

The negativism and “total fluidity” val- 

ues found Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha no- 

vels are giving way the more positive 


values found Requiem for Nun and 
Fable. The many flaws the latter work 
show that has “not improved power 
some his most negative novels” and 
that his gift “not suited this new ‘posi- 
tive’ approach.” But the genius these 
negative works goes beyond that the con- 
temporary French and English novelists be- 
cause Faulkner anticipated our present world 
position: “We are the lost men Faulkner 
began adumbrate some thirty-five years 
ago.” 


Waugh, Alec, “What Happened Michael 
Arlen?” Harpers’ Magazine, 210:84-90, Feb- 
ruary, 1955. 

Michael Arlen (Dikran Ar- 

menian-born popular novelist the twen- 

ties, now lives New York City and 
longer writes. Always man gesture, 
captured the imagination his generation 
his cloak glamor and the magic his 
writing. His best known novel, The Green 
Hat, presented “new type woman who 
was demanding man’s right live her 
life the way she Lawrence 
commented upon Arlen’s romanticism; Os- 
bert Sitwell, upon his “art imagery; Hum- 
bert Wolfe, upon his “sheer diabolical tal- 
(F.L.) 


Wilson. Kenneth G., Dance Symbol 
and Leitmotiv Thomas Mann’s Tonio 
The Germanic Review, 29:282-87, 
December, 1954. (J.R.B.) 

Tonio Mann employs the dance 

“as symbolic act” and leitmotiv. 

both cases the dance represents the “or- 

dinary human relationships” from which the 

aritst, excluded. (J.R.B.) 


Woodcock, George, “Dylan Thomas and the 
Welsh Enviornment,” The Arizona Quar- 
terly, 10:293-304, Winter, 1954. 

Dylan Thomas’s poetry was strongly affected 

the Welsh culture from which came: 

social conditions Wales during the Thirties 
affected his socio-political individualsm; the 
predomnantly rural Welsh scene provided 
him with imagery for “the elementary rhy- 
thms bodily living and growth”; the an- 
cient British myths, animistic and totemistic, 
remain strong Wales, and they deeply 
affected his symbolism; and the Welsh vari- 
ety Protestantism, which permeates the 
life the country, accounts for his numerous 

Biblical allusions and for his intense con- 

cern for the individual’s religious fate. (A. 

AS.) 


y 


